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INSTITUTIONS FOR REHABILITATION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1958 


Unirep Srares Senate, 
Suscommirree To Investigate JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 15 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Estes Kefauver 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver and Carroll. 

Also present : Ernest A. Mitler, special counsel, Subcommittee Inves- 
tigating Juvenile Delinquency; Peter N. Chumbris, counsel for Sena- 
tor Langer; and Carlile Bolton-Smith, counsel for Senator Wiley. 

Senator Kerauver. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Senator Langer will be here shortly. Senator Wiley has had to go 
away, but he is very ably represented by special counsel, Mr. Carlile 
Bolton-Smith. 

Senator Hennings, the chairman of the Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, has asked me to preside at today’s hearings. This hear- 
ing will be devoted to exploring ways in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can assist the States to strengthen and improve their services to 
our young people in correctional institutions, juvenile detention cen- 
ters, and juvenile police bureaus. 

A survey has been made by the subcommittee staff, this part of it 
headed up by very able Mr. Ernest Mitler. 

Many of these findings we hope will be of value in understand- 
ing some of the most critical needs in the State and Federal juvenile 
institutions. With a sharp increase in the number of young people 
coming before juvenile courts, there has been an equally great rise in 
the number of commitments to juvenile institutions. Despite valiant 
efforts of the staff at most of these schools, population pressures, com- 
bined with traditional budgetary limitations, are threatening the effec- 
tiveness of the rehabilitation program in some of these institutions. 

A further critical problem is the difficulty in many States of securin 
trained and nalified: staff selected on a merit basis who can understan 
and work skillfully with delinquent young people. 

In some States, employees in these schools receive good pay and 
are afforded maximum opportunity for advancement in institutional 
probation or parole field. 

In addition, they have civil service status. 

These States are making fine progress in their juvenile institutional 
work. We hope to examine today ways in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can help train and develop better qualified staffs. 
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We have called witnesses from States that have excellent staff 
training programs to learn of their methods and to secure their sug- 
gestions. 

Usually the juvenile who is committed to an institution has already 
appeared several times before the juvenile court and has been placed 
on probation. Almost every effort has been made on the community 
level to help adjust the young person for normal community living. 

Ordinarily, only the more persistent delinquents find their way to 
the correctional schools. Unless these schools have an effective treat- 
ment and rehabilitation program, many of their graduates will find 
their way into the adult correctional system. 

Simply placing a young person in physical custody in an institution 
separated from the community without an understanding program 
directed at his particular needs is largely a futile and useless process. 

Fortunately, there is a major trend in the country toward staffing 
these schools, as much as possible, with professional people including 
psychiatrists, 

A genuine effort is being made to eliminate many of the repressive 
and punitive measures formerly associated with these correctional 
schools. Nonetheless, it is of importance for us to learn whether the 
tremendous increase in population of these institutions and the acute 
staff problems have made necessary this Federal legislation and addi- 
tional State legislation to give assistance to these vital institutions. 

S. 431, Delinquent Children’s Act of 1957, introduced by myself 
and cosponsored by Senators Hennings and Langer, is pending at 
ee fore the Labor and Public Welfare Committee in the Senate. 

t provides for grants to the States to develop programs to train staff 
for institutions and agencies dealing with juvenile delinquents. 

It is a constructive and vital measure and has been heavily sup- 
ported by many thoughtful witnesses and I sincerely hope that action 
will be taken as soon as possible in this session of Congress. 

The subcommittee would welcome suggestions from today’s wit- 
nesses as to the desirability of developing a training program for cor- 
rectional school personnel in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Today we expect to hear from representatives of the California 
Youth Authority, representatives of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, a 
State official who made a national survey of correctional institutions, 
and we also expect to receive the preliminary findings of a staff survey 
of correctional institutions, correctional schools across the country. 

Today’s hearings will lay the basis for further study and other 
possible hearings in which we hope to hear from some of the superin- 
tendents of the State schools and other persons in the field as to how 
the Federal Government can best assist the States in fortifying and 
strengthening their delinquency institutions. 

I hope that today’s hearings will serve a constructive goal in not 
only laying the groundwork for legislation in this field, but in obtain- 
ing a better understanding of the problems and needs of our institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents. 

Mr. Mitler has taken the lead in arranging order of witnesses and 
will take the lead in questioning the witnesses. The first witness we 
have on the list is Mr.—there is something else Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Mirter. If I may, I would like to introduce into the record 
Subcommittee Exhibit No. 1, Senate Resolution 237, authorizing this 
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subcommittee to hold hearings, and authorizing it to function during 
the year of 1958. 


I would also like to introduce into the record the resolution signed 
by all members of the subcommittee permitting the subcommittee to 


hold hearings today, and permitting Senator Estes Kefauver to con- 
duct the hearing. 


Senator Keravuver. They will be made a part of the record. 
(The resolutions referred to were marked “Exhibits 1 and 2,” and 


read as follows:) 
{S. Res. 237, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdiction 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate insofar as they 
relate to the authority of the Committee on the Judiciary to conduct a full 
and complete study of juvenile delinquency in the United States, including 
(a) the extent and character of juvenile delinquency in the United States and 
its causes and contributing factors; (b) the adequacy of existing provisions of 
law, including chapters 402 and 403 of title 18 of the United States Code, in 
dealing with youthful offenders of Federal laws; (c) sentences imposed on, 
or other correctional action taken with respect to, youthful offenders by Federal 
courts, and (d) the extent to which juveniles are violating Federal laws relat- 
ing to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1958, to January 31, 1959, inclusive, is authorized to (1) make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any 
other employee; and (3) with the consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize 
the reimbursable services, information, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government, 

Sec. 3. The committee shall reports its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $75,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Commitee on the Judiciary To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection (3) of 
rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 20, 1955, Senator Estes Kefauver, 
and such other members as are present, are authorized to hold hearings of this 
subcommittee in Washington, D. C., on March 4, 1958, and such other days as 
may be required to complete these hearings, and to take sworn testimony from 
witnesses. 

Agreed to this 4th day of March 1958. 

THoMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., Missouri. 
EstTEs KEFAUVER, Tennessee. 

Sam J. Ervin., Jr., North Carolina. 
JoHN A. CARROLL, Colorado. 
WILLIAM LANGER, North Dakota. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin. 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, Maryland. 


Mr. Miruer. Mr. Butterfield. 
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Senator Keravuver. Our first witness is Harold Butterfield, deputy 
director, California Youth Authority, Sacramento, Calif. 
Good morning, Mr. Butterfield, how are you! Glad to see you. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD BUTTERFIELD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, CALI- 
FORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Mirier. Could you identify yourself, please ? 
Mr. Burrerrtecp. I am Harold Butterfield, or F. Harold Butterfield, 


deputy director of the Department of the Youth Authority of the 
State of California. 


Mr. Mirier. And you are appearing today on behalf of the youth 
authority ? 


Mr. Burrerri.p. Yes, sir. The invitation was extended to the 
director, Mr. Heman G. Stark, and I am appearing in his behalf. 

Mr. Mirtrr. You havea written statement ? 

Mr. Borrerrievp. This is a copy of a statement which I gave you. 

Mr. Mirier. Fine. Lask the statement be made a part of the record. 

Senator Keravver. The statement will be copied in the record in 
full at this point, as if read. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF THE YOUTH AUTHORITY, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


It is a pleasure to appear before the United States Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary’s Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in behalf of 
Heman G. Stark, director of the Department of the Youth Authority, State of 
California. 

In order that you might better understand my position, the youth authority is a 
department of State government charged with two major responsibilities: first, 
the protection of society more effectively by substituting for retributive punish- 
ment, methods of training and treatment directed toward the correction and re- 
habilitation of young persons found guilty of public offenses; and second, the 
prevention of the occurrence of delinquency. We feel that one of our greatest 
strengths is the fact that we are a department of State government responsible 
for all areas of juvenile delinquency. 

The department’s basic philosophy begins with the concept that every boy 
and girl committed to the care of the youth authority is an individual human 
being. No two are exactly alike. In order to devise programs of rehabilitation 
which will be effective, we must first find out as much as we possibly can about 
each boy and girl. We must have psychiatric, medical, psychological, and educa- 
tional tests which will give us an understanding of their home life and their ad- 
justment or lack of adjustment in the community from which they come. Most 
of the boys and girls who come to us have been greatly underprivileged in many 
‘ways. Through the study of thousands of these boys and girls, we have developed 
diagnostic and treatment facilities which begin to meet their needs. 

We do not permit corporal or any other unusual punishments. We believe in 
firm and justly administered discipline. We know that our program can only 
be as good as the staff we can get to make it work. The most important people 
on the youth authority staff are those men and women who work directly with 
the boys and girls. We want them to be well adjusted human beings who really 
eare what happens to our wards. They must also have specialized training which 
will help them understand why human beings act as they do. 

Our entire program is directed toward replacement of these boys and girls 
baek in the community where they can become worthwhile citizens. To help 
accomplish this we have integrated our work with that of the courts, probation 
departments, police, schools, and social agencies in the local communities. In 
every way possible we have tried to strengthen their services to children. If 
their programs ean be made truly effective, fewer boys and girls will come to us. 

The youth authority has four operating divisions: 

1. The division of diagnosis and treatment is responsible for supervision 
and operation of the department’s reception centers, institutions and forestry 
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camps. This responsibility includes the training and treatment program in the 
institutions, as well as reception, diagnostic evaluation, and transportation of 
wards between institutions. It also includes supervision and operation of the 
department’s special treatment program which was started during the 1957-58 
fiscal year. This program is designed to meet the needs of special problem 
delinquents, who because of emotional disturbances or severe personality prob- 
lems do not fit into, nor benefit materially from, the regular treatment program. 

2. The administrative services division furnishes assistance in the fields of 
accounting, budgeting, personnel management, food administration, maintenance 
and construction, and general administration. This function operates as the link 
between the department and other agencies concerned with the financial and 
management services of the State government. 

8. The research division is responsible for research programs being undertaken 
by the department. Basic research is planned in fields of human behavior and 
in the specific field of delinquency, its causative factors, treatment, and preven- 
tion. 

4. The field services division is composed of the bureau of probation and de- 
linquenecy prevention services and the bureau of paroles. The bureau of pro- 
bation and delinquency prevention services provides assistance, leadership, and 
guidance to the counties and cities of the State in studying youth problems and 
encourages them to provide effective programs to meet their needs. It is con- 
cerned with the encouragement of improved juvenile law enforcement and pro- 
bation. It also administers the interstate probation compact and the interstate 
compact on juveniles as well as the two State aid programs for construction and 
maintenance of juvenile homes and camps. The bureau of paroles provides 
direct supervision and casework counseling for wards of the youth authority 
who are on parole. Parole officers make use of all available local services that 
can be of help in directing wards toward a normal life in the community. 

Adequate staff training has long been one of the youth authority’s major goals. 
Although the youth authority has been in existence since 1943, it was not until 
January 1, 1954, that the department was able to secure an administrative staff 
position to be used partially for training purposes. The person in this position 
served half time as departmental training officer and half time as education 
program supervisor. 

In 1954, the youth authority had 9 institutions scattered throughout the 
State; today there are 11 with a twelfth under construction. In order to reach 
the greatest number of staff in day-to-day contact with the boys and girls un- 
der the department’s jurisdiction, it was agreed that because of administrative 
limitations the in-service training program would be geared toward helping the 
eustodial classes. Approval was received for a 40-hour indoctrination period 
for all new group supervisors (our first level in the custodial staffing pattern) 
before they would actually take over assignment with a group. This had not 
been the practice in the past and was virtually a new program in State service. 
Positions were and are still budgeted in such a way that there is no overlapping 
time. In addition to this 40-hour indoctrination period, approval was granted 
for an additional 13-hour period of paid in-service training for all custodial 
classes during their first year of service. For a new group supervisor, this 
means 53 hours of training during the first year and 18 hours each succeeding 
year on a paid overtime basis. 

In-service training has been scheduled at the institutions to include other 
employee classes as well. These staff attend training sessions on State time 
or on their own time, dependent upon whether they can be excused from their 
assignment or upon session timing. So far, only one institution has a staff 
member budgeted for as a training officer. This position is at the Preston 
Sehool of Industry, our largest institution where we have over 700 boys in 
residence and a staff of 314. All other institutions have a staff member desig- 
nated as “training officer” who is responsible for developing staff training pro- 
grams with the assistance of the departmental training officer. This assign- 
ment, however, is in addition to the employee’s regular duties and for this rea- 
son the majority of the planning and carrying out must be done on the em- 
ployee’s own time. It is the agency’s goal to have a training officer in each re- 
ception center and training school, whose sole responsibility will be to work 
with the departmental training officer in developing staff training programs. 

Since July 1, 1957, the Department has had a full-time departmental training 
officer position. The departmental training officer’s primary responsibility is to 
coordinate training programs being carried on by all operating divisions. Prior 


23450—58——2 
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to establishment of this position on a full-time basis, all divisions had some type 
of training program for new staff; however, there was little coordination and at 
times other than for custodial classes it was negligible depending upon work 
pressures and planning by top staff. 

In development of a training program the youth authority as a department 
of State Government recognizes the problems with which it is faced. The most 
acute of these is the rapidly expanding commitment rate. This situation is 
creating problems which need immediate attention. First, it is becoming more 
difficult to recruit well qualified staff, emotionally suited for work in the cor- 
rectional field. Secondly, the agency is faced with problems of an accelerated 
training program geared to help meet this expanding commitment rate. Several 
years ago the average length of stay in a youth authority institution was from 
12-14 months. Today it is approximately 9 months for boys and girls under 15 
years of age and 12 months for those younger. With an accelerated training 
program there is greater need for more professional staff and custodial staff 
must be trained so that they can doa better job in less time. 

Some of the goals of our present training program are: 

1. Development of interne programs in conjunction with colleges and 
universities designed to attract and interest young men and women to the 
correctional field. 

2. Development of a consistent indoctrination and orientation program for 
staff at all levels. 

3. To raise the level of service in existing positions. 

4. To properly prepare staff for advancement and lateral promotions. 

5. To foster an awareness in staff in such areas as human relations, com- 
munications, and understanding of youth with problems. 

6. To work toward development of a more consistent treatment program 
for wards between the reception centers, institutions, and on parole. 

7. Establishment of a therapeutic community in each institution in which 
the total staff effort and program will be treatment oriented, utilizing all 
of the latest scientific methods of therapy. 

Establishment of a training center within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare designed to develop staff to work in State correctional schools, 
juvenile aid bureaus in police departments, and in other areas of juvenile delin- 
quency would be invaluable to the youth authority staff training program. Some 
of the immediate values to be derived would be— 

1. Interaction in development of new training and treatment concepts. 

2. A centralized training center would tend to develop a more highly skilled 
group of trainers. 

3. Participants would be exposed to a more concentrated program in the 
training and treatment areas without dissolution so common if given at the 
local level. 

4. Such a center would give status to training and toward professionali- 
zation of people in the correctional field. 

It has become increasingly difficult in California to secure funds to send staff 
out of State for any purpose. For this reason it is suggested that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare consider working with existing univer- 
sities and colleges in establishing training centers on a regional basis. Particu- 
lar attention is called to the juvenile control institute established in cooperation 
with the University of Southern California in Los Angeles. This institute is fi- 
nanced by both private and public agency funds for the training of juvenile offi- 
cers. This pattern might well be adopted. Unless such a program could be 
worked out on a regional basis, for financial reasons the youth authority’s par- 
ticipation would be limited. The same would be true of the training sessions 
sponsored by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare at Rutgers 
University. These sessions are most worthwhile but attendance has been ex- 
tremely limited. It is suggested that this program be expanded on a regional 
basis, thereby making it possible for more staff to attend. 

It is recommended that before any staff training center is established, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare appoint an organizational plan- 
ning committee to develop policies and go into such a program on a nationwide 
basis. 


Senator Kerauver. Now you may proceed, if you wish to read the 

statement or 
Mr. Burrerrtevp. I really feel it is not necessary. 
Senator Keravver. All right. 
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Mr. Burrerrietp. It can be copied in the record. 

Mr. Mirter. Mr. Butterfield, could you briefly describe what the 
California youth authority is and how it functions? 

Mr. Burrerrtetp. The department of youth authority is a State 
department of government. The director is a member of the Gover- 
nor’s cabinet, or council as they call it there. The department is di- 
vided into 4 operating divisions, 1 is business services, which is a serv- 
ice division to the other 3; 1 is research, and this is a new division, 
headed by a sociologist who has had experience and background in 
research and we hope to develop some criteria and do some long-term 
basic research in juvenile delinquency in California on a broad basis. 

We have always had a good accounting of what occurred, but not 
on a good research program. 

The other two divisions are diagnosis and treatment division, which 
simply means the division that operates the institutions. The institu- 
tions are composed of 2 research centers, 4 boys’ schools, 2 girls’ schools, 
and forestry camps. 

And then there is a field service division. It is composed of 2 
bureaus; 1 is the patrol bureau, that serves the youth authority for 
those boys and girls or young people released on parole from our own 
institutions. 

Then there is the bureau of probation and delinquency prevention 
that works in the field and cooperates with and coordinates probation 
services with the department of the youth authority. 

In this division, we have 8 people, 5 of whom work directly with 
probation departments in community services. The other 3 are 
specialists, 1 in detention, temporary detention, juvenile halls, or de- 
tention homes, as they are generally referred to in the East. The 
other is a specialist in forestry camps or ranches or homes, which 
the State subsidizes, and consequently, is a part of the State program, 
but are operated by the counties. The other specialist is in what we 
call juvenile control, but he encourages, fosters, and assists sheriffs’ 
departments and police departments in establishing juvenile bureaus 
in their departments and works with them on it. 

Mr. Miruer. Mr. Butterfield, just highlighting it, if a boy or girl 
is committed in the State of California by the juvenile court, where 
do they go first ? 

Mr. Burtrerrretp. They go to, depending upon where they reside, 
they go either to the northern or southern reception center and clinic. 

Mr. Mirier. And at the reception center, what happens in the 
course of the 6 weeks they stay there ? 

Mr. Burrerrretp. As you have stated, they are there approxi- 
mately 6 weeks, and this is the place where we try to orientate them 
to acceptance of the youth authority, and the fact that they have been 
uprooted and moved from their community. 

We give them a complete physical examination, including dental 
care. They are not released from there until their teeth are completely 
fixed, and any operations that are necessary are performed, and they 
are physically fit. 

They are tested as far as their school program is concerned and 
are given a grade placement in the school. This is verified by some 
teaching in the institution, not for the purpose of learning, but 
for the purpose of verifying the tests. 
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Then they have a whole clinical setup directed by psychiatrists, 
with another psychiatrist as an assistant, and 3 psychologists and 
social workers; I think there are 10 altogether—they do the social 
work, work upon this boy or girl. 

Mr. Mirier. Forgive me, we have some illustrations here—is this 
[indicating] a picture of the reception center ? 





PROGRAM>* CALIFORNIA YOUTH BOARD AUTHORITY 


Mr. Burrerrtetp. That is a picture of the southern reception center. 

Mr. Mirier. And that is just near Los Angeles? 

Mr. Burrerrie.p. That is correct, it is at Norwalk. 

Mr. Mirier. And this picture [indicating], what happens in this 
left-hand side of the picture, this houses boys or girls? 

Mr. Burrerrietp. This institution has a capacity of 345,50 of which 
will accommodate boys or girls. 
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Mr. Mirter. In other words, this is where they stay the first 6 weeks 
to find the suitable place where these boys and girls have to go 
eventually ? 

Mr. Burrerriecp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. This is a picture of the dentistry work done there? 

Mr. Burrerrietp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. And ev entually they are sent to other schools around 
the State, including forestry camps? 

Mr. Burrerrrevp. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirrer. And these other photographs are photographs of 
activities in these other schools? 

Mr. Burrerrievp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. And they have ranches and forestr y camps, and they 
have regular institutions, is that right ? 

Mr. Burrerriewp. We have forestry camps, in the youth authority, 
but counties operate the homes or ranches of that kind, that are actu- 
ally 24-hour schools in many instances. 

Mr. Mirter. Mr. Butterfield, you worked in the California Youth 
Authority before, that is, you worked in the State of California as 
the probation officer before this system came into effect ? 

Mr. Burrerrtetp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. I think it would be interesting to tell us just what the 
program was at Whittier, and at Preston; be the program I mean 
what happened to a boy?. Was there br utality there? 

Senator Krrauver. When did this new program come into effect, 
Mr. Butterfield ¢ 

Mr. Burrerriep. It was actually passed by the legislature in 1941, 
and actually the money was appropriated to begin | its operation in 
1943. And really, it got underway in 1944, as a department of the 
government. And since that time, it was operated as a department of 
the government. 

Mr. Mitier. What happened at Preston before the youth authority 
started its fine program. As a probation officer, what did you know 
about Preston, one of the big schools in California ? 

Mr. Burrerrtecp. The institutions in California prior to the estab- 
lishment of the youth authority, were virtually separate institutions, 
appearing for their own budget although attached to the depart- 
ment of institutions. There is no such department today, and their 
staffing was meager 

Mr. Miriter. What happened to a boy at the school ? 

Mr. Burrerrrevp. And as a result of this meager staffing boys ruled 
or governed boys. They used it as a discipline measure. 

Mr. Mirier. Was there brutality there? 

Mr. Burrerrretp. Which would result in brutality as far as one boy 
attacking or abusing or maybe taking control by physical force over 
other boys. 

I know that in the 1920’s there was brutality, as we would term 
it today, exercised by the staff, but this didn’t exist in the 1930’s; but 
the brutality was psychological and was physical, as far as the boys 
themselves were concerned. In other words, the system of inmates 
governing inmates. 


Mr. Mrrtrr. Did they use physical instruments, these older boys 
over the younger boys? 
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Mr. Burrerrietp. Mostly their fists. 

Mr. Mirter. And what was the reason for that? 

Mr. Burrerrirevp. Well, it was a lack of staff to actually function 
and control it. This is the only system by which you can control an 
institution and operate when you haven’t enough staff; you have to 
resort to some other method of operation in order to maintain control, 
and most places will set up a system where the inmates themselves assist 
in the control and operation of the institution, and that is what was 
happening in California in these institutions. 

r. Mirter. Do you think that is the reason for a good many of 
the abuses and brutalities that might sometimes occur, staff problems ? 

Mr, Burrerrrerp, Well, it is one of the reasons. Another is the 
type of people that are employed, the training that they have, and 
you could even have enough people and not have properly trained 
people which still would result in the same kind of a system. 

r. Miriter. How has California been able now to secure such 
an excellent professional staff in these schools? 

Mr. Burtrerrtexp. I think the greatest boost to us was the 40-hour 
week; these people work 40 hours a week, they have civil service, 
which they had before they had their 40-hour week, we have adequate 
salaries, or at least we think they are fairly adequate at the present 
time. They are better than they are in many places, but more im- 
portant than all of these is that we provide for advancement and 
opportunity for people to move along in the civil-service program. 

s an example, in the last 3 years, over half of the payroll officers 
that we have, that have moved into the field of payroll, have previous- 
ly been group supervisors in our institutions and probation officers, 
and our county oflicers are often recruited from our staff in our institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Mirier. Would it be possible to mention what some of the start- 
ing salaries are as compared to other States? 

Mr. BurrerFietp. I am not sure what other States are, and I be- 
lieve that group supervisor starts at $395 and goes to $458, that is the 
minimum salary in the lowest echelon in the institution. 

Mr. Mirter. Is he the man that is day by day with the boys and 
supervises them directly ? 

Mr. Burrerrielp. That is right. He is one that is responsible for 
supervising the boys in the institution. 

Mr. Mitirr. Have you heard in some States it is as low as $150 or 
¢200 a month for a group supervisor ? 

Mr. Burrerrtevp. I have heard it is $150 and $190 in some States. 
I am not sure which ones are where. 

Mr. Mirter. Could you tell us about the forestry camp program 
under the California Youth Authority ? 

Mr. BurrerFrevp. I would like to just say this, that there are 2 pro- 
grams, 1 operated by the counties that is subsidized by the State, and 
the other is the program we operate in conjunction with our institu- 
tions. 

In other words, there are 11 institutions operated by the youth au- 
thority, of which 3 are forestry camps, and these are primarily in- 
stitutions for boys 17 to 21 years of age. There are three of them. 
One has a capacity of 150, and the other 90, and the other 70. 
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We have found through experience this is a very wholesome pro- 
gram; it is a work program. It needs to be guarded, I think, in this 
way, that it is not a catchall or not a solution to all problems. The 
primary purpose of the institution must be kept in focus, and that is 
treatment of boys that are placed there, and also, they have to be fairly 
high security risks. By that I mean that we are quite sure they won’t 
run away. 

Then, as an example of what I mean, out of 3,800 boys and girls in 
institutions, we only have 265 in these forestry camps, and that is 
about the percentage which we think is logical that we can keep in 
there and operate on a good basis. 

Mr. Mirter. That is, a State couldn’t just have a forestry camp 
program for their correctional system, it would just be part of the 
overall program ? 

Mr. BurrerrietD. You have to have, if you are going to operate 
a forestry camp successfully, you have to be able to place fairly stable 
boys in it. There may have been serious problems and they may have 
committed serious offenses but they have to be fairly stable. 

Mr. Mirter. Now the other camps, I believe there are 26, Mr. But- 
terfield, that the State helps, and partially subsidizes ? 

Mr. Borrerrietp. Twenty-six camps operated by counties in the 
State, and there are 13 under construction now, or will be under con- 
struction within 3 months. Those are subsidized by the State, but 
operated by the probation departments of the counties. 

Mr. Mrrter. I think it would be interesting to hear about the Twin 
Pines Ranch that you were the founder of and just briefly what that 
program was and where it is? 

r. Burrerrreto. Well, Twin Pines Ranch is similar to other 
county forestry camps or ranches or homes. It is actually a 24-hour 
school in 1 term. It has a capacity of 60 boys at the present time. 
It started with 10. 

Twin Pines is different from any other institution started by a coun- 
ty because the boys designed the buildings, and constructed the build- 
ings themselves, and they are still in the process. In fact, it has been 
operating since 1946, and it is about half built. It is located on 320 
acres of land at an altitude of about 3,500 feet out at Bannings, so 
it is in a little isolated valley. 

The boys are placed there that are fairly stable boys that you don’t 
have to watch to see that they don’t run away all the time; but some 
of them are pretty seriously involved in crime, involving even murder 
at times, and robbery, but still, they are youngsters you can start in, 
to have a basis from which you can work, and it is that kind you must 
place in these institutions. 

Mr. Mirixr. How is a boy received there? This is a correctional 
school, is he received in a severe way? What happens when he 
approaches the school ? 

Mr. Burrerrretp. The reception at Twin Pines is different than at 
any other institution in the State, I will say that. ‘The superintendent 
is a man of considerable background and experience, and he feels 
strongly that in some areas you should dramatize the situation as far 
as boys are concerned at the 16-17 age group, and that every effort 
should be made—and I agree with this—to relieve the pressure of the 
fact that you are coming to an institution. 
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Someone gave the institution a pair of paints, harness, and then 
bought them a surrey. So the seakikion officer delivers them to the 
gate of the institution and meets them here with the horses and buggy, 
and rides them in to the ranch, on the basis they are in the ranch. 
He talks to them on that basis for the 2 miles he drives in there, and 
turns them over to another boy to show around the institution, and 
from then on, goes through the regular process. 

Mr. Mirier. There was in the newspapers a story and a situation 
of some disturbance in the California Youth Authority at one of the 
girls’ schools. I wasn’t going to ask you about what the disturbance 
was, but what the reason was in back of it? 

Senator Krerauver. When was this, and what? 

Mr. Burrerrtevp. In 1953. I know when it happened. This was 
actually before I worked for the youth authority, but within 2 months 
before I worked for them, and the problem still existed when I went 
to work for the youth authority, so I think I have a fairly good 
knowledge of what happened. 

They built a new institution that physically looked beautiful from 
the outside, and was attractive to the normal person, but was stimu- 
lating as far as these youngsters were concerned, and I think we 
learned a lesson that a lot of people can profit by. One is that you 
don’t use what we call “hot colors” like bright yellows, reds, because 
it is stimulating to this kind of youngster. We used too much glass 
in the place. 

We had a problem of a deterioration of staff in the place because 
of illness and resignation, and just at the time they were making a 
move. The interesting part of this difficulty we ay tebe that no one 
wanted to run away, no staff was ever attacked, or abused in any sense 
‘of the word, but all of the hostility was taken out on buildings. 

Of course, it was a real setback to us, but the institution is still 
there, still running, and in very fine shape. Anybody that would 
visit now, wouldn’t realize what happened there in 1953 could have 
happened. 

r. Mrrter. What happened was that the girls rioted for a period 
of time ? 

Mr. Bourrerrie.p. For over a period of almost 3 months, periodi- 
cally; they always broke glass windows, that is about all they did, 
but it amounted to considerable money over a period of time. 

Mr. Mirtter. Mr. Butterfield, if you were going to make some recom- 
mendations on how to improve and strengthen the State correctional 
system, what are some of the key points you would make / 

Mr. Butrerrtetp. Well, regardless of your plans, the most impor- 
tant element, I think we all know, is the staff that you have in an in- 
stitution. You have to have adequate staff and by adequate I mean 
sufficient staff, and by adequate I also mean well-trained pectic, 
people that are well-adjusted human beings, that can absorb some 
of the hostility that naturally comes from delinquent boys and girls, 
and to understand it and to be able to work with them. 

Our colleges and universities are unable to prepare enough people 
‘and we are unable to actually pay them across the board enough to 
attract college graduates into the field, particularly at the lower 
echelons. Although I might say, about a third of our staff are college 
graduates at the lower level. 
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So therefore, we have felt that a training program within the de- 
partment is the most important element. We have a full-time trainin 
officer and are working with the training of custodial staff, care an 
welfare staff, people trying to develop what we might call a thera- 

eutic community within the institution. It seems to me that the 
Federal Government could be of inestimable value to us if they could 
give us support and guidance and assistance in the development of 
training programs. 

An example is Rutgers University, which only has 24 a year, and 
we had 2 people back there last year. I think we have none going 
this year. But this is only a drop in the bucket as far as training is 
concerned, but it is a very excellent program. I don’t believe it is 
financed by Government; I think it is financed privately, but the Fed- 
eral Government is involved through the children’s bureau. 

Mr. Mirter. I have no further questions, Mr. Butterfield. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Butterfield, I am very much interested in 
the forestry camp program. You have three State forestry camps and 
then the various counties have forestry camps which are largely sub- 
sidized by the State, is that correct ? 

Mr. Burrerrtep. They are subsidized up to one-half of the cost 
of the operation of the camp, not to exceed $93 a month, so it might 
be $95 a month or it might be something less than that. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean $95 a month per what? 

Mr. Burrerriretp, Per ward, per child. 

Senator Kerauver. How many county forestry camps are there? 

Mr. Burrerrietp. There are 26 operating today, and there are 13 
that are either planned or in construction. 

Senator Keravver. Have you found these forestry camp programs 
to be successful in guiding delinquent children in rehabilitating them 
and getting them, causing them to get a new lease on life? 

Mr. Borrerrrerp. They have been highly successful, but we have 
also been highly selective in the boys that we place in these institu- 
tions. I want to emphasize that you have to be selective, you just can’t 
put any boy or girl in, as a matter of fact. There are three institu- 
tions operated under the same article 13 of the Welfare and Institu- 
tional Codes, which are girls’ institutions, so they aren’t just forestry 
camps, but local institutions operated by the counties, but they have 
been most successful. The success rate is high, much higher than it 
is for most institutions, because they are selective and because I think 
another important thing, California is a large State and it keeps 
boys and girls close to home. 

Senator Kerauver. It keeps boys and girls close to home? 

Mr. Burrerrtetp. Parents can visit them. 

Senator Keravuver.. You say boys who are sent to the forestry camps 
are on a selective basis. Would you define what type of boy you send 
to the forestry camp? 

Mr. Burrerrtevp. I think all counties, and the Youth Authority 
themselves, as far as the forestry camp is concerned, are not particu- 
larly interested and are not concerned with the offense for which the 
boy or girl was declared a ward or was committed to us. We are in- 
terested in how stable a person he is, because these are places. that 
they can. easily run away from, and if you post guards, then you re- 
cuce the effectiveness of this kind of a program. 


23450—58——_-3 
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Mr. Mirter. By the way, just to divert for one second, about the 
quality of the staff, you have some pretty well-known college ath- 
letes working in your correctional school system ? 

Mr. Burrerrterp. Yes, sir, we have several of them. The training 
officer for the Youth Authority, I have forgotten, he pitched for the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, or something, when he was a freshman baseball 
player, until the war when he got an arm injured. Tom Montgomery 
was an Olympic champion hammerthrower. 

Mr. Mrrier. These types of men are attracted into the Youth 
Authority. 

Mr. Burrerrretp. We try to attract that type of person. 

Mr. Cuumprts. I see you have a couple of sports emblems on there 
for a tie clasp ? 

Mr. Bourrerrreip. That is just to confuse you, I think, because this 
is what my youngsters gave me. 

Mr. Cuumeprts. That is honorary ? 

Mr. Burrerrtetp. But I took part in athletics. I was captain of a 
championship football team at one time. 

Senator Keravuver. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Krerauver. Now, Mr. Butterfield, how many States have 
forestry camp programs such as you have in California ? 

Mr. Bosra: I am not sure, I know Minnesota has a similar 
program to ours in the forestry camp program. I know there were 
some, I have had some correspondence with Pennsylvania, they were 
thinking of establishing a camp program. I don’t know how far they 
have gotten with it. They were talking about a mobile-type camp 
because of their winters. 

Senator Krerauver. We have a bill pending here in the Senate, or 
anyway, we had one prepared, that was in the last session of Con- 
gress. We have Federal assistance to the States in the establishment 
of forestry camp programs. Do you think that would be of assistance 
in getting the programs going in more States ? 

Mr. Bourrerrievp. I am sure that any well-established or well-in- 
tended subsidy creates an impetus for county or States to move into 
an area. An example of this is the last Legislature of the State of 
California provided funds to pay for half of the cost of construc- 
tion of new forestry camps within the State at the county level, not 
to exceed $3,000 per bed. In other words, they could pay up to $3,000 
a bed but no more than that for the construction of a camp or ranch 
or home. The result was that this program had lagged for several 
years. The counties that seemed to be financially able had moved 
into the program and others had not moved to it. Now we have 
small counties and even counties going to go in order to establish, the 
very small counties, several of them getting to go and planning the 
camps and this is the reason we have so many right now ready to 
go into construction or are in construction right now, because of the 
subsidy provided by the State, so this is an example of what I mean 
when I say it is encouraged. 

Senator Kerauver. There are four ways in which the Federal 
Government could help, one is by financial funds on some kind of 
matching or contributing basis. The second is we know that there 
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are many defense camps that are inactive that are well located where 
they could be used for forestry camps or boys’ training centers. 

Third, the Federal Government has considerable property and 
equipment, that could be of some assistance. _ 

Fourth, a program of assisting in the training of staff and personnel, 
such as is envisioned in S, 431, would enable the States to have more 
qualified people to handle these camps and to guide and direct and 
train juvenile offenders. Do you wish to make any comment about 
these four points ? 

Mr. Burtrerrretp. First, I would like to come back to something I 
said earlier, and this is just a word of caution, that camps are not the 
solution to all problems of delinquency. I am sure most of us here 
know it, but I would like to say that for the record, that there are 
certain kinds of youngsters that profit more from this than other 
types of programs, but it isn’t all delinquents who can profit. 

Senator Kerauver. No, we know it is only for a small part. 

Mr. Burrerrietp. Only a small number. I would say from the four 
points that you have made, that the most important, from at least my 
point of view is that of training and providing assistance in establish- 
ing training programs for the training of staff. 

The subsidy would be of benefit, I think, to many States, more than 
to California, although we would welcome it, but I think we will 
proceed with our camps pretty much whether we have a subsidy or 
not because our building program was built ori a 10-year basis and it 
is a moving 10-year program, and we have, for instance, in 1960, a 
new camp that has already been authorized for the youth authority in 
1960, we will add another camp of 80 boys on the basis of our need, 
and it would be an encouragement for other States, I think, to take 
a look at it and to find out what is needed. 

We actually have used old CCC camps and some of those institutions 
that we have gotten from the Government. I mean, when I say, “We,” 
I am using the State of California as a whole, counties have done 
this and have been most profitable in establishing camps and getting it 
started. Asa matter of fact, Tulare County is starting one right now, 
and they are starting in a barracks that was an old military barracks 
in the county that has long since been abandoned and they are re- 
habilitating it. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Butterfield, what is the general program 
in these forest camps for the boys? What do they do? How do you 
keep them busy, and how do you direct and rehabilitate them? I don’t 
want you to go into detail, but what do you have them do? 

Mr. Burrerrtecp. Well, if we are talking about forestry camps as 
we know them in the youth authority, and there are only 5 such camps 
in the State, then their primary therapy you might say is learning to 
work 8 hours a day at honest labor. The important thing, however, 
is that it is not for prison labor to get something done, but it is to 
work with the boys that are there, and to have a good wholesome staff 
that can counsel and work with them. We have school in the evening 
and recreation and activities for them on weekends, other than just 
plain work, so we try to have a we!l-balanced program. 

Senator Kerauver. What kind of work do you have them do? 

Mr. Burrerrievp. In our forestry camps they cut brush along the 
roads, they string telephone lines, they help build small culverts, they 
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work in many ways in the forest, clean up trees, dead trees, and such 
as that. 

Senator Kerauver. Build trails? 

Mr. Burrerrrevp. Build trails and fire lines. Then in the summer- 
time, from May until October, they are a fire fighting crew, and they 
are all trained at all times to ‘fight fire, and the director of National 
Resources says that these boys are the best fire fighters we have trained 
in California. 

Senator Kerauver. Very much along the line of the old CCC pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Burrerrretp. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Butterfield, Mr. Sherwood Norman, the 
director of detention services of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, in a statement to this subcommittee, which was ordered 
to be printed, unusually, exactly 1 year ago today, March 4, 1957, had 
this to say in part: 

Jail and substandard detention care for children is a national disgrace. 
One hundred thousand children from 7 to 17 are held in county jails and police 
lockups, most of which are substandard for adults. This situation exists in over 
2,500 counties in the United States— 
incidentally, I think there are only about 3,500 counties in the United 
States, so that is three-fourths of them— 
which are too small to justify the construction of a special detention home and 
in which many have detention homes lacking a proper staff or program. 

Thousands of other children are held in basement cells or behind bars in 
detention homes which offer nothing more than the cold storage of physical 
eare and custody. The pity of it is that many of these children picked up for 
minor delinquencies do not require detention at all. Asa result, they are thrown 
in contact with more sophisticated youngsters and pick up their first lessons 
in crime— 

And so forth. 

You are well acquainted with Mr. Norman ? 

Mr. Burrerriep. Yes, sir; I know him personally; I have known 
him for many years. 

Senator Krrauver. Do you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Burrerrteip. I don't feel Iam qualified to say what juvenile de- 
tention, particularly on the detention home basis, is across the coun- 
try. I ‘have some general ideas. I have talked with him and I have 
been in some of the places. I haven’t any question but what his state- 
ment is correct. I wonder if you are putting them in cold storage; it 
is worse than that, you are compounding the difficulties, I think what 
he meant was all right, but I would have said it a different way. 
Senator Kerauver. That is a disgraceful situation that he pictures 
here. 

Mr. Burrerrrenp. I think it is pretty accurate. I have been in sev- 
eral States, coming across country with youngsters, and we have had 
to put them in jails that we would have never thought of putting them 
in in many places. California has done one thing by law but it 
hasn’t actually ee will be in a short period of time because 
counties are getting together and have this problem of small counties 
that cannot finance detention homes, and five of the small counties in 
northern California are getting together and building a joint juvenile 
lrall and the law was so provided that they could build'a joint juvenile 
hall and it is operated jointly. 
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Some of these forestry camps are operated jointly between counties, 
too, Santa Barbara and Ventura Counties. 

Mr. Cuumpris. It wasn’t too long ago that over 50 percent of the 
counties in California had no detention facilities at all for the youth; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Butrerrretp. I don’t think it was that high, but there were 
until 1948 about 40 percent that had practically no detention at all 
in the small counties, 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Mitler has some actual pictures of some of 
the kinds of places that kids are kept in. I don’t know if we can get 
them in the record or not, but I think they would be of interest. Why 
don’t you just show some of them, Mr. Mitler? 

Were you going to describe these in your testimony later ? 

Mr. Mrrier. Yes, sir. These pictures have been in publications 
previously, Senator. 

Mr. Burrerrrerp. There is no excuse for a filthy place—that looks 
a little dirty. 

Senator Krravuver. Senator Langer and I visited a detention home 
or jail of some kind in a small town on an Indian reservation out in 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Cuumpnrts. Fort Yates. 

Senator Kerauver. Run by the Federal Government, and we found 
conditions just about like those shown in those two pictures. Boys 
and girls, same jail, not even separated by cells; most unsanitary con- 
ditions. It was reported to the Department of Justice. I think the 
situation was cleared up somewhat. 

Mr. Cuumerts. They were given $50,000 to immediately improve it. 

Mr. Burtrerrtecp. Of course you can keep a place clean regardless, 
and this does not look clean. There is litter and everything lying 
around. ‘There isn’t much excuse for that. 

I was asked a question and I would like to clarify it a little bit. 
To give an example, for instance, Kings County does not have a 
juvenile hall or detention home, but they use the one in Tulare County 
which is only 35 miles across there, so that is one reason some of these 
counties do not have their own detention homes. They entered a con- 
tract and Tulare County has a good juvenile hall and their youngsters 
are placed there. 

Senator Carrot. What about the delinquents from big cities in 
California, who handles their delinquents ? 

Mr. Burrerrtetp. The juvenile court and the probation office. Los 
Angeles County, for instance, has a very large institution, they have 
just added to it, for detention homes. They have had a very difficult 
time as a matter of fact because of the increase in population, and they 
took over an old jail, which they don’t like to talk about, but they 
cleaned it up and put it in good shape, and kept the boys there until 
they got this new institution built, but there were only boys there, and 
they did have bars, which you don’t like to have in that kind of a place, 
but it was clean, and it was run by a group of people that understood 
this age group of youngster. 

Senator Carrotit. The reason I asked the question, I wondered 


whether they had a county farm plan along the line that you have 
indicated ? 
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Mr. Burrerrietp. Well, Los Angeles County has 7 such camps in 
operation now, 3 of them are truly forestry camps, the others are 24- 
hour schools, you might call them. That is not even a good descrip- 
tion—they have a school program that is their basic program because 
of the age group of boys or girls placed there, but they have other 
activities, work activities, that go along with it, and they also have 
1 camp under construction now or 1 institution, and they expect to 
build 6 more camps next year. 

I think you should know that the State law does not permit you to 
have a ranch or camp or home with more than 100 boys in it. You 
have to build another. You cannot build big institutions with these. 
Ventura and Santa Barbara Counties have gone together and operate 
1 such institution, with capacity for 55. San Bernardino County has 
1 for younger boys; Riverside County, Twin Pines Ranch referred to, 
is for 16- to 17-year-old boys, and so San Bernardino sends over older 
boys to Riverside County and Riverside County sends their younger 
boys to San Bernardino. 

Senator Carroitt. What was the purpose of the 100 limitation ? 

Mr. Burrerrrevp. Keep institutions small so you had a close rela- 
tionship with the youngsters. 

Mr. Cuumpris. The cost of the forestry camp in comparison with a 
training school, what is the ratio? 

Mr. Burrerrtecp. About one-third. 

Senator Keravuver. You mean the forestry camp costs about one- 
third as much? 

Mr. Burrerrievp. That is correct. 

Senator Keravuver. For the same number of boys? 

Mr. Burrerrievp. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Does that include physical assets as well as the 
operation ? 

Mr. Burrerrievp. Well, it costs less in capital outlay; I am talking 
about operating costs. 

Mr. Cuumepris. How about the construction of a forestry camp in 
comparison with construction of a training school? 

Mr. Burtrerrrevp. It would be about one-half, I would say. 

You can operate a forestry camp in something that would cost one- 
tenth probabil of what it would cost. Our Pine Grove Camp, for in- 
stance, is an old CCC camp building that we moved from one area into 
this area to construct them, but of course, our overhead is pretty heavy 
because these buildings have been going for a long time but we keep 
patching and holding them together, but the Mount Bullion Camp is a 
new camp and built of cement block because it is located in a place 
where they think the forestry feels they will want it and use it for 
another 50 years, and so we built that kind of a building there, because 
it cuts down maintenance and overhead costs. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Butterfield, when juveniles are sent to re- 
ception centers, the juvenile court or some court has already decided 
that they should be removed from their home and sent away; is that 
right ? 

{r. Burrerrietp. That is correct. 

Senator Keravver. I know that most professionals in this field know 
and feel and we all appreciate the fact that if it is possible to keep the 
boy or girl at home, that rehabilitation can be accomplished with a 
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child staying at home, that is better. Can you describe the general 
situation that requires boys and girls to be taken from their home and 
sent to some institution ? 

Mr. Butrerrietp. The youngsters that are committed to a—I would 
like to just take a couple of minutes—are committed from juvenile 
courts and from criminal courts. Those 18 years of age and older are 
committed from the criminal courts. We have a right under the law 
to accept or reject those committed to us under the criminal courts. 
They actually aren’t committed but are referred and then we accept 
them and then they are committed. Those committed to us from 
juvenile courts we must accept and place in our reception centers. We 
do find youngsters who are committed to us that we feel have no reason 
to have been committed to us. Very often, the judge will say in his 
commitment that they had no facilities, some of the little counties in 
the northern part of the State have none, no psychiatrists, no psychol- 
ogists, and we want this boy or girl to have a study, but regardless of 
what he says, after we make a study, we may release them or place them 
in an institution, and in about 8 percent of the youngsters that are com- 
mitted to us, we release directly on parole from the reception centers. 
The others are placed in institutions, according to their maturity, and 
the place where they should be. 

Now the youngsters that we feel that we can do something for are 
the ones who have had opportunities and people have worked with in 
the community over a period of time and have been unsuccessful, or 
those that will not stay put, that we have to have in an institution that 
we can keep them. Like our forestry camp boys, most of them have 
been in an institution, have leveled off and have pretty well adjusted 
and then we place them out in the institution. This is not true of the 
county forestry camps. 

Senator Krrauver. So as far as the State is concerned, you only get 
them after all local efforts have failed? 

Mr, Burrerrietp. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. Your educational program, do you work it out 
in cooperation with the public school system? ~° 

Mr. Burrerrretp. We operate our own educational program, but 
we work it out in cooperation with the State department of education. 
And our boys and girls in our institutions get full credit for the sub- 
jects that they take. Our teachers are especially trained and especially 
paid in our institutions. Our classes are based on classes of 15, rather 
than 30, as they have in the public schools, because 92 or 93 percent of 
these boys and girls are retarded, not mentally retarded necessarily, 
but retarded in school, and for instance, at Fricot Ranch School, a 
small institution, for younger boys, they progressed in 7 months’ time 
approximately 2 years in their school work because of this kind of 
relation. 

Senator Keravuver. You don’t permit physical punishment or 
hitting ? 

Mr. Burrerrretp. Not any at all under these circumstances. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chumbris. 

Mr. Cuumeris. When a boy finishes his schooling while he is at the 
institution, let’s say he finishes a high-school course, does he get a 
diploma? 

Mr. Burrerrtevp. He gets a diploma; for instance, Preston, we call 
it Waterman High School, gets a diploma issued by the State depart- 
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ment of education. It doesn’t imply that he graduated while he was 
in Preston School of Industry. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Do you know how many States use that procedure, 
so when a boy graduates from high school, the diploma will show that 
it is an accredited high school in that State. 

Mr. Burrerriep. No, I donot know. I know there are some that do 
not do it, but all our teachers are accredited and certificated. They 
cannot work for us unless they are, and unless they keep up their cer- 
tificates, they cannot do it. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Butterfield, you have boys or girls after 
the local community has done its best presumably to get them back 
on the right track. Now, what percentage of successes do you have or 
can you estimate it on that basis? 

Mr. BurrerrrevD. We always have problems with this because what 
is a failure or when does a person fail? I mean we discharge, I can 
name 3 people here that we discharged as failures that are highly 
successful people within the last 3 years, but the best explanation I can 
give you, I think, is that after a boy has been through an institution 
and on parole, until the time he is discharged from the youth author- 
ity, we discharge him as honorable, successful, just passing, or failure, 
and the failures are about 27 percent. 

Senator Kreravuver. Senator Carroll, do you have any questions for 
Mr. Butterfield ? 

Senator Carron. As a result of the tremendous increase in popu- 
lation in California, Los Angeles especially, and I suppose this is par- 
tially true in San Francisco—— 

Mr. Burrerrterp. It is true throughout the whole State. 

Senator Carroti. Do you think it has increased the juvenile de- 
linquency in the State ? 

Mr. Burrerrrecp. We are positive that it has. Our percentage of 
increase, we think, is directly related to the uprooted people that you 
have in the community that move in, and youngsters are dislocated, 
they haven’t anyone to associate with, they pick up with others, and 
they form groups, and they get into difficulty, and we are sure that 
has a lot to do with our problem i in California. 

If we didn’t keep fighting it in the community with all of the com- 
munity resources we ‘have, we think our increases would be much 
higher than they are today. 

Senator Carrott. Do you associate juvenile delinquency among 
different category of groups, low-income groups, for example? 

Mr. Butrerrtetp. There is no question but what the low-income 
group contributes a higher percentage of commitments to the youth 
authority than any other group. We have boys and girls, I am sure 
you know this, from what we think are good homes, and some of them 
that are from poor homes that come from the high-income bracket, 
but generally speaking, a higher percentage of our youngsters come 
from the cultural groups that are different, that are having troubles 
of adjusting, and the low-income groups who feel rejected or pushed 
out. 

Senator Carrotu. Is there any increase in the wave of juvenile de- 
linquency in relationship to unemployment? Have you ever made a 
study of that in California? 
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Mr. Burrerrietp. We have made some study of it, but unemploy- 
ment for the group that have not yet become delinquent i isn’t as serious 
a problem as it is with the boy or girl who is delinquent and is placed 
out on parole. He has difficulty getting a job, and we get a higher 
percentage of failures of those placed on parole when employment i is 
hard to find because a boy out of an institution, or out of a program, 
goes out on the street and tries to find a job, and we try to help him 
find a job, and sometimes they become discouraged at the end of a 
few weeks and blow up again, whereas if they get a job and go along, 
they will be successful. "That is where employment hits us hardest, 
I think, harder with that group than with any other group. 

Senator Carrori. Mr. Chairman, the thought occurred to me, along 
the line of your questioning, that if there is growing unemployment, 
if it should continue, would it be helpful to have a national program 
along the line of the CCC ? 

Mr. Burrerrterp. I would think that it would, definitely. The CCC 
was one of the best programs we ever had, I think. 

Senator Carroiu. It took the young people off the streets ? 

Mr. Burrerrtetp. The important thing about it was that it took 
youngsters out of the city and off the street, but it wasn’t pseudowork. 
I think that is the thing we have to worry about in institutions, that 
we do not do pseudowork. That is one of the values of the forestry 
camp, the boys that are there think they are doing something con- 
structive and worth while and this is true, they are, and they learn 
to get some job satisfaction for what they are doing, and in institu- 
tions, you are too apt to be teaching or doing pseudow ork, and none 
of us are interested in just working on that basis. 

For that reason, forestry camps are contributing something toward 
national resources in more ways than one, as far as the youngsters 
are concerned, as far as the general country is concerned, and they 
take a pride in what they are doing and they are happy with what 
they are doing. 

Senator Krravver. Of course the CCC was a preventive program, 
not a delinquency program ? 

Mr. Burrerrrevp. That is right. 

Senator Krrauver. The principles of the CCC camps, as you say, 
were certainly applicable to rehabilitation, as well as prevention. 

Mr. Burrerrtetp. That is correct. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Bolton-Smith has a question. 

Mr. Bo.iron-Smirn. There was a George Junior Republic in Cali- 
fornia to which boys were committed, but they operated their own 
town, as mayor and judge, and so forth. Iw anted to ask you, sir, is 
that institution still in operation and is the principle one which 
works well? 

Mr. Burtrerrietp. The George Junior Republic is now the Cali- 
fornia Junior Republic. located at Chino, and I have known the 
institution for at least 25 years. At one time, they took boys who 
were slightly seeean they operated on a basis of community, 
and elected their representatives, and governed themselves. There 
was a time when this program was quite successful. As time has 
gone along, it is an endowed school, they have had less funds, less 
returns from their endowment, they have had a tendency to move to 
a younger age group that had not reached the age of reasoning where 
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they could do this kind of governing, and it is more or less now oper- 
ated by the staff. They are mostly taking care of boys who come 
from broken homes in one way or another, because they cannot afford 
the staff that it takes to operate an institution for delinquent 
youngsters. 

Generally speaking, because of the cost in California, at least, 
private institutions are closing, which is throwing a heavier burden 
on the State. The home at Linden, operated by the Salvation Army 
for many years, for 125 boys, will be closed within another couple 
of months, because of the capital outlay. The institution is beginning 
to deteriorate and they found out how much it would cost to rehabil- 
itate it, and they felt they just couldn’t afford to do it. The Salvation 
Army couldn’t raise that kind of money. 

This has been happening across the whole State, in all kinds of 
institutions, and this is one reason, I think, and I know this is one 
reason that the counties and the State are getting more youngsters in 
their institutions. 

Mr. Bouron-Smiru. Has the principle of self-governing to a cer- 
tain extent succeeded with certain types of juveniles ? 

Mr. Burrerrietp. Generally speaking, I think it is a dangerous sys- 
tem in an institution for delinquents because they are usually aggres- 
sive and hostile kind of kids, and they appreciate and understand and 
accept firm, fair treatment. They are firm all right, but they are not 
always fair with each other; and we have in all of our institutions, 
and we think it is good, councils. Some places call it planning com- 
mittee, and sometimes they call it school council, and these youngsters 
are elected and some are appointed, which gives you a relationship 
with the boys or girls in the institution, whichever it may be, and you 
have to have that kind of communication with them; but for them to 
govern themselves, I think is expecting too much. 

Mr. Bouron-Smitu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravver. I visited Boys Town in Omaha and, of course, 
they have excellent direction and supervision there; but I have the 
feeling that it is one of the more successful efforts that I have ever 
seen or we have in the country. 

Mr. Burrerrrevp. You mean Father Flanagan’s boys? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bourrerrrevp. I have never visited the institution. I have 
known some youngsters from there. 

Could I come back to one thing, because I think it might be impor- 
tant as far as training in the Federal Government is concerned. We 
require all our teachers to take a sabbatical leave every 3 years, for 
which we pay them, and this is not a year’s sabbatical leave, but an 8 
weeks’ sabbatical leave, and they must attend a college or university, 
and they must take courses that will help prepare them for teaching 
of delinquents or working with delinquents. We pay them their full 
salary while they are there. We do not pay their expenses while they 
are at the university, and that is part of their job employment. 

We think this has been one of the very good things that we have 
been able todo. This isn’t taken out of their vacation or anything else. 

Senator Kerauver. We thank you very much, Mr. Butterfield. 

Are there any other questions? 
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Senator Carrotu. I would like to ask one more question, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am new on this committee. You see, this is the first time I 
have attended. I haven’t read all the records and some thoughts oc- 
curred to me; as an old district attorney I ask these questions. 

We have done many studies in Denver, for example, and we have 
found these low-income areas, for 50 years, have really been the breed- 
ers for juvenile delinquency. What is the average age of your juvenile 
delinquent? I refer to this shift in population coming into California. 
Have you done any studies on that? 

Mr. Burrerrretp. We had the highest percentage of delinquency in 
the 16- to 17-year-old age group. 

Senator Carrot. Is it in any part due to the restiveness of youths? 
Youth is adventuresome and active, and they want some action, and 
no doubt these delinquents, I think you said, are aggressive. 

Mr. Burrerrrevp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carroty. And sometimes a little rebellious. What are they 
rebellious about ? 

Mr. Butrerrretp. They are rebellious mostly toward adults, and 
hostile toward adults in an adult society, and it is because of their 
background, their environment, that they had prior to the time they— 
actually, most 16 and 17 year olds are rebellious and hostile toward 
adults because they are between the dark and the daylight. They are 
between being a small child and accepting everything their parents 
tell them and in assuming certain responsibilities, and some of them 
have better inner controls than others, and the delinquent hasn’t very 
much in the way of inner controls. 

Senator Carrotzi. Do you think maybe they would like some action 
too and a little adventure sometimes ? 

Mr. Burrerrtetp. Oh, yes, some of this. It is mostly based on the 
lack of values and respect for property or for people, when they start 
out. They want to do something and they haven’t reached the age of 
reasoning, or haven’t developed a sense of values, where they know 
what is good and bad for themselves and for society. 

Senator Carrow. This is a little off your hearing this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would like to pursue just for 2 or 3 minutes, compar- 
ing California, if I might, with a situation that I read this morning in 
the paper about New York. 

Do you have gangs of youths that form and fight one another in 
California ? 

Mr. Butrerrirevp. We have had from time to time. We have had 
very little of it recently. I presume it will develop again sometime. 
I think it is one of those reoccuring things. 

I am sure some of you read about the zoot suit gangs we had during 
the war in Los Angeles, and they are a product of the same kind of 
social situation that you have in New York. And we had some of it 
in Oakland and the bay area about 3 yearsago. I think the important 
thing is to have the community aware that this kind of thing can 
develop and will develop unless action is taken. 

Senator Carroiu. Are there enough action programs, that is what 
I am thinking of, for youth to keep them busy # 

Mr. Burrerrretp. Yeu have to have action programs for them. 
But also, these action groups can form right in, for instance, a play- 
ground and move outside, if they have the right kind of leadership. 
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So someone has to be able in local communities to identify this kind 
of leadership and take it out of the community and remove it from 
the community. And it is only by keeping on top of this you do it. 

I am not really familiar with New York at all, but I have read a 
little bit. about it, but our problem, chiefly, is between cultural groups, 
the Mexican, who has come up from Mexico, the immigrant, who is a 
very fine citizen as a rule, he works and appreciates being in this coun- 
try. His children go to school and come into contact with children 
from a different background and some of them develop a lot of resent- 
ment. This is where you get your problems. 

Sometimes it is the second and third generation, and in the fourth 
generation you have very little trouble. They have become Ameri- 
canized, become culturally a part of our country, and you don’t have 
the difficulty with them. 

Senator Carrot. I believe that this goes back more years than I 
like to think about. The Irish, and Germans, and Jews used to have 
gangs, too, in the big cities. 

Mr. Burrerriexp. I say it is a cultural thing, Poles, Swedes, and 
all the rest. What I am saying, it is a fairly normal thing. 

Senator Carrotu. As our population increases, unless we give them 
these action programs, the problem will increase, pretty much as the 
experience of California today. 

Mr. Burrerriep. I agree with you 100 percent. The only thing 
I am saying is that it takes more than action programs. You still will 
have this thing develop where you have a good action program, but 
the people responsible for it have to know when these leaders, when 
these things begin to get out of hand, because you do have leaders in 
this group, and be able to remove them so you do not contaminate the 
whole group. 

Senator Carrotu. Just one further question. You said there is a 
heavy burden on the State, referring to the State of California, I 
assume—heavy financial burden ? 

Mr. Burrerrrerp. That is right. 

Senator Carrot. Are you having difficulty financing through State 
resources the programs that you want, that you think are necessary? 

Mr. Butrerrretp. We have. I could not honestly say we have had 
trouble, we haven’t gotten what we think, what we know is best, and 
need, but we have had fairly good support from the legislature. 

Senator Carrotu. Well, we have almost—in Colorado—the identical 
problems that you have in California. We have had, some 30 or 35 
years ago, the question that was a different group. 

Mr. Burrerrtep. I lived in Colorado once. 

Senator Carrotu. Then you are familiar with it. 

Now we have an influx, a moving in of Spanish-speaking people, 
and the problems are no different than they were 30 years ago, except 
they are larger. 

Mr. Butrerrietp. That is right, that is exactly it. 

Senator Carrotu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burrerrrevp. I went to grammar school in Trinidad. 

Senator Keravver. All right. We have about nine witnesses today, 
so we have got to get going. 

Do you have something else? 

Mr. Borron-Smirn. One clarifying question. When you said “re- 
move a gang leader,” you mean if he committed an offense ? 
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Mr. Burrerrtetp. Or if he begins to develop. Somebody ought to 
pick him up and remove him asa leader. Not necessarily lock him up. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mr. Butterfield. You 
have rendered a great service in coming here to testify. 

Miss Mary Grice, journalist, of Wichita, Kans. We are glad to 
have you with us again, Miss Grice. We remember your testimony 
before the committee in Miami 214 years ago, at which time you 
revealed your findings about a substantial black-market baby op- 
eration in Kansas, and I believe as a result of your study and reve- 
lations, you were awarded a journalistic medal of some kind, were 
you not? 

Miss Grice. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. What was that? 

Miss Grice. It was a medal that is given by the Kansas State Men- 
tal Health Association for outstanding work in the field of mental 
health. 


Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Mitler, you may proceed with 
the questioning of Miss Grice. 


STATEMENT OF MARY GRICE, JOURNALIST, WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. Mirtter. You made visits to correctional schools for boys and 
mostly girls through different sections of the United States? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And that was largely with the object in mind of de- 
termining in what way the Federal Government might be able to 
help these schools ? 

Miss Grice. I had that in mind, plus seeing the actual operation 
of the schools, and any problems that might be existing at the differ- 
ent schools. 

Mr. Mirrer. And you visited schools in Illinois and in Colorado? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And also in Delaware ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Under whose auspices were you making these 
visits, Miss Grice ? 

Mr. Mirixer. In cooperation with me? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. By the way, Miss Grice, I understand that the 
black-market baby situation, through the effort of the local people 
and the newspapers and your revelations, has substantially cleared 
itself up in Kansas, has it not ? 


Miss Grice. To a certain extent, it has cleared up. It is still in 
operation. 

Mr. Mirter. Are the ads still in the paper? 

Miss Grice. Yes, they are. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Mirter. I think in your report you told of speaking to a su- 
perintendent of one of the schools, and I wonder if you would tell 
us that conversation, because I think that might highlight the prob- 
lems of these schools best, the superintendent that was trying her best 
and was confronted with a lot of obstacles. Could you tell us what 
you said and what she said to you? 
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Miss Gricz. Yes. This lady said that she had a terrible problem 
because she is going to be operating on a shoestring until the 1959 
legislature meets in her State. She has $37,000 a year to operate on 
for personnel and maintenance, and she said a few days ago, why she 
had to appeal to the Governor’s emergency fund for some money, and 
she said, “That will take care of us for a little while, but we will have 
a battle royal until 1959; $37,000 just isn’t enough to hire people and 
maintain a correctional school.” 

Mr. Mirier. This was a State correctional school ? 

Miss Grice. A State correctional school, yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And did she tell you ite the population had in- 
creased a great deal in that school ? 

Miss Grice. Yes, it had increased. 

Mr. Mirter. About 20 times? Well, a great many times? 

Miss Grice. A great many times; yes. 

Senator Keravuver. I do not know if I understand—you mean a 
lady was trying to operate a correctional school, with a number of 
children there on—— 

Miss Grice. $37,000 a year. 

Senator Keravver. For staff and maintenance? 

Miss Grice. Yes; $17,000 was for a staff and $20,000 for 
maintenance. 

Mr. Cuumeris. How many were enrolled in the school at the time? 

Miss Grice. Forty-four. 

Mr. Mrrurr. Did she tell you about any of her other problems? 

Miss Grice. She cannot hire a staff with that. She needs cottage 
mothers now, she needs teachers, and the only thing she can pay for a 
cottage mother is $125 a month. 

Senator Carrott. What do you mean by correctional home? 

Miss Grice. Well, the term varies from State to State. Some of 
them call them industrial schools; some of them call them correctional 
homes or in some States they are called welfare homes and they are 
penal institutions or schools where delinquent girls are sent. 

Senator Carroty. What were the ages of the girls in this particular 
home that you are talking about? 

Miss Grice. Juvenile age; they were under 18 years of age. 

Senator Carrotu. What would be the youngest, for example ? 

Miss Grice. About 10 years of age. 

Senator Carrotu. About 10 to 18? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Carrotu. They were in there by virtue of a court order ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Carroty. Do you mean that they would have 44 inmates in 
an institution like this who would be budgeted on $37,000? For what 
period of time? 

Miss Grice. A year. That is their yearly budget. 

Senator Carrouu. In analyzing this budget, what was set out for 
food, for example? 

Miss Grice. The only analysis or breakdown that she gave me was 
$17,000 for personnel and $20,000 for maintenance and that is complete 
maintenance. 

Senator Carrotut. Twenty thousand dollars for maintenance of an 
institution? Did that include food ? 
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Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Carroti. And clothing for these people? 

Miss Grice. Yes, everything; that is the total figure and she said 
she had to appeal to the governor’s emergency fund and that would 
see them through for a while and she does not know what she is going 
todo. She is frantic; she says, “I’m going to have a battle royal until 
1959.” 

Senator Carron. I see. How would they get medical treatment? 

Miss Grice. I do not believe she knows the answer to that. If she 
can talk a doctor into doing it free, I mean, she does not have the 
money. 

Senator Carrouu. I see. Did this come from a particular county 
or from a State? 

Miss Grice. State. 

Senator Carroiu. It was a State institution ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Carroti. Do you know how long this had been in existence, 
this institution ? 

Miss Grice. No; it is the only State correctional school for girls in 
this particular State. 

Senator Carrotu. It is the only one? 

Miss Grice. For white girls. 

Senator Carrotu. There is, therefore, an institution for white, de- 
linquent girls? 

Miss Grice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Proceed, Mr. Mitler. 

Mr. Mirier. The population, the girls that go to this school, some 
of them have committed some serious acts, is that correct ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, tell us, these schools that you visited, the kinds 
of girls that are there, what had some of them done? 

Miss Grice. Well, you would have girls in these institutions rang- 
ing from truants, curfew breakers, through girls guilty of man- 
slaughter and in some States, you also have girls committed to these 
institutions who are purely welfare cases, from welfare families, that 
they have not done anything, but they have no other place to take 
care of the girl than to put her in the State institution along with 
your delinquents and some of your delinquents are hardened little 
thugs. 

Mr. Mirter. In other words, in some of the schools that you visited, 
they had girls that were just homeless and neglect cases right in with 
manslaughter cases ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. With the same kind of program? 

Miss Grice. Right. 

Senator Carrotu. Were they separated, these girls, in dormitories 
or cells or were they under guard, under lock and key? 

Miss Grice. Well, that again would vary with the school. In some 
schools, all the girls are in individual rooms and locked in their 
rooms; and in other schools, they are in individual rooms but the 
doors are not locked. 

Senator Carrotu. I was thinking about this particular school about 
which you were testifying, are they in a dormitory or were they under 
separate rooms ? 
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Miss Grice. They are in cottages, what they call cottages. 
Senator Carroti. Are they under guard ¢ 
Miss Grice. Well, they have cottage mothers on duty. 
Senator Carrouu. Are they in a fenced-in area ? 
Miss Grice. In most schools, yes, they are. 
Senator Carro.u. In this particular one about which we are talk- 
ing ? 
Miss Grice. I do not know if it is a fenced-in area or not. 
Senator Carroiu. I was wondering what restraint they used to hold 
these girls there. If you had a girl there, for example, on a man- 
slaughter charge, would they keep her locked in the cottage? Would 


they house her in the same cottage with a girl who was in there in 
the welfare case ¢ 


Miss Grice. Oh, yes, yes. 

Senator Carrott. How many girls would be in the same cottage, 
for example? 

Miss Grice. Well, that again varies from school to school. It aver- 
ages approximately 25 girls per cottage. 

Senator Carrotu. This particular school I have reference to, the one 
you are testifying about ? 

Miss Grice. I do not know the number per cottage in that school. 

Mr. Mirter. I think it is fair to say, the first situation you gave, the 
point was that the school had budgetary difficulties and it is possible 
you did not see the State budget? You do not know exactly the 
mathematics of it, is that correct ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. In other words, the woman was telling you 

Miss Grice. Her troubles. 

Mr. Mirier. You did not make an individual verification at the 
State level to find out whether that was so or not ? 

Miss Grice. No. 

Mr. Mrrier. The problem is a problem shared through many of 
the States, that is, the budgetary problem ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. However, this is the lowest budget that I found 
any place. 

Mr. Mirier. The woman said that on the phone when you spoke to 
her and you are not independently positive of that, is that correct ? 

Miss Grice. Right. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, did you visit a school where they had a good, posi- 
tive program? I wish you would describe it, a school in Delaware? 

Miss Grice. Yes, I did. The school in Delaware, it has a beauti- 
ful program. It isa program of complete integration of the girls with 
the community. They go to the public high school; they belong to 
the organizations there in this town and they are free to go and come. 

Mr. Miriter. Where is the town, Miss Grice ? 

Miss Grice. Newport, Del. 

Mr. Mrrter. Where is that near? 

Miss Grice. It is near New Castle and Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Mirter. Would you go ahead and describe the program at the 
school ? 

Miss Grice. The girls belong to downtown clubs and participate in 
such programs as Y-Teens, YWCA, and the school has been instru- 
mental also in their association to start several organizations for the 
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community on the school grounds such as a volunteer fire department. 
You have a free intermingling of the people in the community with the 
school and the girl is trained to conform to the standards of the com- 
munity and to live in the community rather than being trained to con- 
form to standards of an institution. 

Mr. Mirter. In other words, the girls do not live isolated from the 
community, they are partly in institutional life and free to go to town 
sometimes and participate in community matters? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. What are the other things you found in this school and 
what is the name of the school ? 

Miss Grice. Kruse School for Colored Girls at Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Mirter. What are some of the other things you learned about 
that school ? 

Miss Grice. Well, the girls had complete freedom with the super- 
intendent. They could go into her office any time that they wanted 
to; any time they needed to borrow money if they wanted to go to a 
dance of one of their clubs, why they could borrow money at the 
school. They know they can always go to their cottage mothers or 
superintendent and get anything fulfilled that they need and they 
have complete community participation in the hospital. They have a 
mental-hygiene clinic that they go to in town. They use all of the 
community resources and are operating within the given framework of 
that community. 

Mr. Mirier. Now that school had a helpful, positive program ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you visit the school in Illinois? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. That is located where? 

Miss Grice. Geneva, Il. 

Mr. Mirter. In the school, did you find that they had some pro- 
fessional staff and caseworkers there ? 

Miss Grice. Yes, they did. They have eight caseworkers alto- 
gether and some of them are trained and some of them are in training. 

Mr. Mitter. What else did you find about the school at Geneva, 
Ill., Illinois State Training School for Girls? 

Miss Grice. Well, they have a very fine home economics depart- 
ment. They teach the girls creative cooking. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you learn that there had been some progress or 
change made in that school ? 

Miss Grice. Yes, over a period of years, there have been some 
changes made. 

Mr. Mrrter. What type of offenders were in that school? 

Miss Grice. Again, you had starting—they did not have any 
straight welfare cases there—they had girls that were there for tru- 
ancy or curfew breaking through manslaughter. You had shoplifters 
and sex offenses, which is the larger portion of their population and 
you will find pregnant women at this school. 

Mr. Mirter. Will you tell us about your visit to the school in 
Colorado and some of the affirmative and positive programs that you 
saw there? Where was the school located, the girls school ? 

Miss Grice. Morrison, Colo., and they have a trained staff and 
currently they are looking for additional trained workers in the field 
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of psychiatry and psychology and like many of the other schools, in 
the Colorado school, the girls will work downtown and they were 
able to save their money and use it for any items that they might want 
to spend it for. They are under a building change now. They are 
building several new buildings because there are about 3 or 4 that 
are old and are not desirable buildings on the campus. 

Senator Carrott. Do you have any idea in Colorado what the cost 
per inmate is for upkeep? Do you know what that would be? 

Miss Grice. It varies with the institutions. At Canyon City, it 
is $1,600 a year. 

Senator Carroii. You are referring now, of course, to the State 
penitentiary. 

Miss Grice. I know. 

Senator Carrot. Morrison is a school for girls? 

Miss Grice. I do not know their figure a year at Morrison. 

Senator CarroLu. You do not? 

Miss Grice. No. Their salary at Morrison for their cottage par- 
ents would be one of the better salaries throughout the country. They 
pay $284 a month less $40 a month if they live on the campus. 

Senator Carrott. They are doing some group building or planning ? 

Miss Grice. Yes, they have some new buildings and others are in 
the planning stage. 

Senator Carroti. Do you feel—I am from Colorado—and I am 
glad you mentioned Colorado because I questioned you on the first one 
and I was under the impression it might show I was talking about 
Colorado. You were not talking about Colorado when you first testi- 
fied ? 

Miss Grice. No, that was not Colorado. 

Senator Carrotu. Do you feel as you traveled throughout the coun- 
try, based on your experience, that the plan, the trained staff, the 
treatment of girls in Morrison, is improving or is up to standard ? 

Miss Grice. It is improving. It would definitely be among one 
of the better schools. However, it would not be as good as this Kruse 
School in Delaware. 

Senator Carrotu. Kruse, how do you spell that ? 

Miss Grice. K-r-u-s-e, but it isa good program and one of the better 
programs. 

Senator Carrott. You see, this is a very old school. I might tell 
you that it has been in existence, I guess, for 40 or 50 years and like 
all things, institutions also need changes I suspect. Thank you very 
much. 

Miss Grice. Surely. 

Senator Kreravver. Well, Miss Grice, as I understand it, you have 
found that they do need more staffing in the schools generally ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Krravver. Will you give us your conclusions of the study 
you have made? : 

Miss Grice. Well, they need more staffing. Several are undergoing 
a change on the building program and they need to do away with the 
punishment program that exists in so many of the schools. 

Mr. Mirtter. They still have detention cells in many ? 

Miss Grice. Still have detention cells and in some schools, they 
amount to nothing but a dungeon, barren room with nothing and the 
girl is put in there for 2 or 3 weeks. 
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Mr. Mrrier. Have you ever heard of harsh treatment, throwing 
girls into water? 

Miss Grice. In one school they tie the girls up in bedsheets and 
throw them in tubs of ice cold water. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that for punishment or for what? 

Miss Grice. Punishment. 

Mr. Mrrier. Have you heard of the mascara treatment? 

Miss Grice. Oh, yes. The mascara treatment, they give the girl a 
mascara brush, a toothbrush or a piece of cloth about an inch square 
and she gets down on her hands and knees and starts scrubbing up a 
bucket of water and by the time she gets the bucket of water scrubbed 
up, another girl throws down another bucket and this goes on for 2 
or 3 weeks and sometimes they tie the girl in a gunny sack while she 
is scrubbing. 

Mr. Mirier. You do not know whether it is 2 or 3 weeks, but 
it is done? 

Miss Grice. It can last that time; sometimes she only scrubs for 2 
hours and it can extend for a period of 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. Miruer. But the picture you got was where tremendous effort 
was being made by the superintendents but they had a great many 
obstacles ¢ 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, the type of personnel that is supervising 
and training these girls, is it improving ? 

Miss Grice. Of this type of treatment, yes. 

Senator Krrauver. No, I mean generally in the schools, have there 
been improvements made or is it just going along about the same? 

Miss Grice. In some schools, there are definite improvements and in 
others, it is going along the same. One of the case workers in one of 
the schools mentioned that in regard to this barren isolation room, I 
mean, it doesn’t even have a mattress and the girls are only permitted 
to go to the shower room twice a week, she said, “How else are you 
going to handle a hysterical or emotional girl but to put them in isola- 
tion for a 2- or 3-week period ?” 

Senator Keravuver. Allright. Isthere anything else, Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Mirter. [ have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Carroll? 

Senator Carroiu. Just this one question. Do you not believe, for 
example, take Colorado, which you said has made some progress and 
is coming along pretty well, do you not think one of the answers to 
better treatment of girls is a better understanding on the part of the 
public itself ? 

Miss Grice. Yes. 

Senator Carrott. Women’s groups within the area can put some 
pressures upon the politicians who run the institution and the press 
itself aohill aie publicity to that. This is one of the ways to correct 
the abuses that exist in these institutions, do you not agree with that ? 

Miss Grice. Yes, and in the institutions, in good institutions and 
those that are improving, you have to a large degree participation of 
the people of the community. They know what is going on. 

Senator Carroiu. For example, you could have the League of Wom- 
en Voters or the National Council of Jewish Women or Federated 
Women’s Club—if somebody would take an interest in the community 
and they themselves would set up a committee and notify the press, it 
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would be a great help in bringing this up to modern standards. Do 
you not think that would happen in an ordinary progressive com- 
munity ? 

Miss Grice. Yes, like your school at Morrison, these girls will go 
downtown to work and quite frequently—I saw it when I was there— 
their employer would bring them back to the school. He was there 
and he would know what the school was and what was going on there. 

Senator Carrotu. Do you have any ideas based on your experience 
what you would do with a woman, a girl, who is in one of these institu- 
tions and acts like a man and they cannot handle her? How do they 
handle people like that? They have to have some punishment, how do 
they do? What would they do with them if they do not have a 
detention room, if they do not cool them off ina tub? What do you do 
with them? This is always the problem of people who run peniten- 
tiaries, what do you do with the tough ones ? 

Miss Grice. Well, all I can go by is how they handle the girls at 
Kruse School. 

Senator Keravuver. At what school ? 

Miss Grice. Kruse and they take away the girl’s privileges but they 
are very careful to distinguish between a right and a privilege. They 
feel that it is a right for a girl to belong to a club, go to its meeting, 
but a privilege for her to go to its dances, so she does not get to go to 
the dance and they pick out one of the important dances that means an 
awful lot to the girl and those privileges are taken away and they do 
not have trouble with them that they will have in a school where they 
do not have a social setup like that. 

Senator Carroti. Thank you very much. 

Senator Keravver. Thank you very much, Miss Grice. 

Mr. Mitler, will you sit over there. Mr. Mitler, as one of the mem- 
bers and counsel for the staff, you have made an investigation of the 
needs in certain correctional institutions for juveniles. Will you tell 
about it and tell what you have done and what your conclusions are. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST A. MITLER, SPECIAL COUNSEL, UNITED 
STATES SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATING JUVENLIE 
DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Mirter. As a staff member, I made a survey of State correc- 
tional schools across the country and also visited some of the Federal 
facilities. 

Senator Kerauver. Can you tell us about how many and how wide 
your investigation was? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, I visited over 30 institutions of this type, in addi- 
tion to many of the temporary detention facilities and I interviewed 
superintendents, representative superintendents throughout the coun- 
try. I spoke to professional people in the State departments and I 
interviewed over 100 boys and girls who had been at these schools. 

The material that I am presenting here is, I think, not my view- 
point, but reflects the viewpoint of the great majority of the people 
I spoke to and some of the shortcomings that I am going to mention 


are shortcomings that were told to me by the superintendents of the 
schools themselves. 
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I have tried to keep as close as possible to reflecting the viewpoint 
of people professionally associated with the field and all the time I 
focused on the part and the phase of how the Federal Government 
could help. Of course, in all places I visited, they said they could 
help through financial aid but there were other ways that they said 
and I focused particularly on the question of staff training. 

Incidentally, I did get some additional background on new or 
creative ways of handling these problems because I have visited some 
of these institutions in other countries. 

Senator Kerauver. You did that on your own? 

Mr. Mrrter. I did that on my own, Senator, during the summer; 
completely on my own. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, will you proceed. 

Mr. Mririer. The first significant fact is that there are approxi- 
mately 40,000 juveniles in institutions for delinquency at present and 
these figures are going up very rapidly. The figures for 1957 appear 
to be going up not as sharply as between 1955 and 1956, but somewhere 
between 10 and possibly 15 percent. Along with those figures going 
up, the number of commitments to these institutions is going up, 
especially in the urban States. 

I think a good example of this is the population in the State Train- 
ing School for Boys in Gatesville, Tex., which, incidentally, has im- 
proved its program tremendously. There has been a good deal of 
writing about the improvement in that school, but they are confronted 
with a problem, that in February of 1953 they had 477 boys in the 
school. - 

On the date that I visited the school, the superintendent looked at 
his population sheet and found that he had—this was February of 
1958—and he told me, and I think it reflects the view of all the 
— I spoke to there, that they are proud of the progress that they 

ave made but the population pressure was so tremendous that it was 
very difficult for them to give individualized treatment or the kind of 
treatment that they really believed in and had worked for. 

I think an illustration that is typical is standing in the dining room 
there with the acting superintendent, he pointed out, “Here is a staff 
man who is doing an excellent job, but” he said “he has a group of 81 
boys.” He said, “It is very hard for him to establish contact with 
these 81 boys on an individualized footing. We msed to call these men 
‘cottage fathers,’ but it is awfully hard to have a father of any kind 
of close relationship and now we have changed the title to ‘attendant.’ ” 

Now, that same problem of overcrowding exists, I know, in the Boys 
Industrial School in Lancaster, Ohio, where, in the past, there was 
quite a history of brutality, more by boys upon boys, and where there 
has been a tremendous improvement in the programs. 

Boys have been required to sleep on the floor or on mattresses in 
that school, despite all of the efforts of authorities to try to cope with 
the tremendous increase in population. That is reflected also in New 
York State, where they are trying now to build additional State insti- 
tutions to meet the problem. 

All the superintendents—both the director in New York and in 
Gatesville, Tex.—said that this overcrowding prevents them from 
executing a good program. At the Illinois State Training School for 
Boys at St. Charles a program for treating the boys was developed 
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which required that the State charges remain for a year. When 150 
to 225 boys started to arrive each month, the system simply broke 
down. The staff has to be concerned with running a hotel where they 
turn out 200 boys so they can admit the additional 200 boys, so that 
overcrowding is not only a tremendous staff problem, but it interferes 
with their ability to do something helpful. 

Some of them hope that perhaps the other State agencies such as 
the court would not send boys there until the boys would really bene- 
fit by the program and when there is that tremendous overcrowding 
that cannot happen. 

Now, that is the first salient problem that I found in most of the 
schools. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you find overcrowding in Federal schools 
as well as in State schools? 

Mr. Mrrirr. No. Mr. Loveland is here and I know that he has all 
the statistics on that; but the schools that I visited—I know that they 
have a great deal of activity but I never saw a situation where boys 
had to sleep on mattresses on the floor as I did in some of the State 
institutions. I know Mr. Loveland is going to discuss that. I know 
the standards are very high and the staff standards are very high in 
the Federal institutions under the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

The second fact that I found was that in the past 10 years there 
has been a complete—— 

Senator Carrout. May I interrupt there? The standards of the 
Federal institutions as compared with the standards of the State in- 
stitutions, what is the difference in the amount of money necessary 
to maintain standards per person, the Federal versus the State, a 

eneralization? In other words, how much does it cost the Federal 
Government to maintain those standards? 

Mr. Mirter. Senator Carroll, may I ask Mr. Loveland what the 
budget is? I do not know the exact budget in the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. I cannot answer in terms of figures. I do know some of 
the salaries that people are paid in the State institutions. 

Senator Carrotzt. What I had in mind was this—I will simplify 
it or at least explain the purpose of my question. In order to achieve 
high standards and proper instruction, it costs money. Now, of 
course, the money is in staff training, in staff work. How much does 
it cost per inmate in#ederal institutions, to these corrective institu- 
tions for juveniles, and do we have any study made about what the 
State is spending? That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Miruer. I would like to ask Mr. Loveland to assist me on that 
point. Frankly, he may have a figure. 

Mr. Love.anp. Senator Carroll, per capita cost for juveniles would 
be $2,100 a year. 

Senator Carroit. In the Federal? 

Mr Lovetanp. Yes. 

Senator Carrott. Do you have any idea of what the State cost is? 

Mr. Lovetanp. No, sir; it varies very widely over the country. I 
know some costs are considerably higher than ours; some are very 
much lower. 

Senator Carrot. Do you have any idea now from your studies of 
State costs? For example, in this area which you described, do you 
have any idea? 
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Mr. Mirtter. I know that many of the States allot considerably less 
than $2,100 and I have heard figures down to $600 to $1,800; and I 
have also heard in a different type of school, one that Mr, Papanek 
was the director—how much were they allotted a boy in your school? 

Mr. Papanek. Close to $5,000. 

Mr. Mirter. Close to $5,000. Mr. Papanek’s school was a small 
school in which each boy received tremendous individualized treat- 
ment. and that. was a private institution publicly supported and the 
cost was $5,000. 

I do know that it goes considerably below the $2,100 in some of the 
States, but what I would like to do is get it accurately ; I do not know. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Papanek is the former director of the 
Wiltwyck School for Boys in New York. 

Senator Carroti. Would you have this in mind, when you pre- 
pared your recommendation, how important is financing? Then, of 
course, the type of personnel, the efficiency and training of the people 
who run the institution and the type of staff and, of course, for ex- 
ample, if they have specialized training with a few people, it could 
cost $5,000. ‘The greater the number served, of course, should reduce 
the amount of cost, I should assume. 

Mr. Mirier. Financing, I know, is very important, but I would 
like to cite an example of a juvenile home that I visited that cost, I 
believe—I do not want to state the figure—but was very expensive 
and cost well over $1 million. The building was beautiful and it was 
around Christmastime and the interior was very appealing and the 
design was up to date and the mechanical part of the building was 
wonderful and a great deal of money had been spent on this center. 
However, this community had neglected to develop a good staff and 
good program so that even though the salaries were adequate, they 
had the building, they had the facilities, what was happening inside 
was that instead of the boys waiting for their court appearance or 
going to the State school, having an educational program, they all 
were in their cells, practically silent all day long. For the breach of 
the smallest rule, the supervisor would come from downstairs and 
strike them with a stick and, at the time, there was an investigation 
of some severe cases of brutality in this detention center. 

Here you had a situation where money was the sole focus and pro- 
gram was not considered. On the other hand, there are some insti- 
tutions—I think Mr. Papanek’s—the buildings are not outstanding 
and, in fact, some of them need a lot of improvement but what was 
happening to the boys inside, the changes that were being made were 
wonderful, so I think it is a combination of money, plus a good pro- 
gram and, as you pointed out, a good staff. 

Some of the State schools that had the most magnificent build- 
ings don’t have the best programs, and some of the abuses that happen, 
happen in these beautiful buildings. I think it is a combination of 
all these things. 

I should state about staff salaries, some of the States are paying 
now as low as $150 a month for a man to supervise 40 delinquent or 
emotionally disturbed boys, a very complicated and hard task, and 
as one person in the field pointed out to me, he said, “You know, if 
my little dog becomes ill,” he said, “I send for a veterinarian, I don’t 
know how many years training they have, but they usually have 4 to 
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6 years.” He said, “Now here are some of these boys, who are sick 
inside possibly, and we are required to get somebody that has no pro- 
fessional skill or training in this field,” and he cited the example in 
his State, where a former shoeshine boy was put in charge of several 
cottages, frankly, as a political favor. 

Now that is another acute problem that you have, that some of 
the schools are regarded, the staff and directorship of the school, as 
jobs not to be allocated on the basis of merit, but on the basis of per- 
haps, patronage, and that has been the trouble in an awful lot of 
schools. 

We have a witness today, I think, who will highlight that. Those 
States where the directorship has been given on a basis not related to 
merit have been having the most difficulty. 

I think saying this, I should point out that there are many, many 
outstanding superintendents, in California, and New York, and many 
of the States—F lorida, Mr. Dozier, is an outstanding superintendent— 
are not victims of having jobs allocated on a political footing. 

I think on the question of staff, I think it is striking, some of the 
backgrounds of people that are controlling the lives and destinies 
of boys. In one state, I found a woman who had been relieved as 
being the head of a girls’ school for some malpractice, who was 
br ought back 15 years later and put in charge of a boys’ school. Well, 
she couldn’t cope with the boys. 

In several other schools, ex-cooks and chefs were put in charge of the 
school. I want to inject again, that also in many, many of the States, 
outstanding professional people in the field have been put in charge of 
the schools. 

So that the question of staff, the question of money, and the question 
of the attitude of the community toward the school is extremely im- 
portant. 

Now, a very important thing is that in the last 10 years, there has 
been a complete change in these correctional schools away from a sys- 
tem whereby repressive measures and punishment were deemed the 
way the school should be operated, and now, practically all of the 
people in the field want to attempt to treat and rehabilitate the charges 
in the school. 

However, it seems that in some of the schools only lip service 
is being given to this, and there still are the hard core schools where 
there are many physical abuses being carried out. I thought it might 
be useful to point out some of the things that are happening. 

I spoke to a boy whose case had been investigated and this was 
documented, who came from a school where he had been sent merely 
because he was a truant and had trouble with his home. He stated 
that in this particular correctional school, the State Jaw prohibited 
corporal punishment. However, in the public school system in this 
State, physical punishment was permitted on the basis that discipline 
could be imposed in the same way as a parent disciplined a child. In 
this particular correctional school, what. was BPR SEAE was the boys 
were put in charge of the public school system, at 8:00 a.m. And 
they left the public school system at 4: 00 p. m. 

That meant that the principal of the public school was able to use 
force and physical punishment on these boys, some of them who were 
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merely truancy cases, and this little boy said that—and this is happen- 
ing right now—that he was required for the breach of some rule, some 
of which were quite petty, to sit in a position, simulating the position 
in a chair, with his arms outstretched for extended periods of time. 

He said another form of discipline was to take these boys, many of 
them who were 9, 10, 11, 12, some of them going up to 16, and force 
them to stand against the wall on their toes with their arms extended, 
and if they relaxed that position, they were put into isolation, or they 
were physically hit. 

Now, you have a peculiar situation in that school, where the corre- 
lated school system is trying to do one thing and is not using this kind 
of discipline, and yet in the school itself, that is in the public school, 
within the grounds of the correction school, you have these extreme 
forms of discipline. 

In this particular school, just recently, and this appeared in the 
newspaper, the principal of the public school beat 29 boys, and his 
basis for beating them was that he believed that one of them had 
stolen a watch. On the theory that the other 28 possibly had knowl- 
edge of it, or that one of that group was responsible, he had adminis- 
tered this beating. 

Now, by talking about these abuses, I don’t want to give a lopsided 
or uneven picture of what was found because corporal punishment has 
been diminishing, but the point of it is, in some States, people are 
paying lip service to eliminating abuses and surreptitiously these prac- 
tices are continuing. 

I think, I just might briefly touch on some of the other things along 
that line—I don’t want to go into too much—that are still being done. 

In one State, boys are required for breach of school rules to hang 
by their fingers from a fence, sometimes until exhaustion. In another 
school, when boys run away, instead of having the staff run after 
them, they have pursuit boys, and the pursuit boys go after their 
colleagues, and when they catch them, they administer rather severe 
physical beatings. . 

I don’t think there is any purpose just continuing on these kinds of 
practices, but they usually occur in schools where the staff is weak, 
and where sometimes, boys are given authority over other boys. 

I think I should mention some of the schools that have improved 
tremendously, and one of them is in the State of New Mexico. 

In New Mexico, a matter of several years back, there were excessive 
whippings, the staff had a literacy level at the fourth and one-half 
grade level—they had a serious problem. Now, in the last several 
years, due to the consciousness of the problem, juvenile delinquency, 
a& man was brought in from the California Youth Authority, and now 
at. present they have a school with a good program, all of the abuses 
have been eliminated, the staff is getting a better salary. 

Another school where there used to be riots, girls locked in their 
rooms for extended periods of time, is the New York State Training 
School for Girls. I was there in the New York County D. A.’s office 
and witnessed a riot among girls in which the girls even struck the 
firemen and policemen. 


Right now under Mr. Novick there hasn’t been a runaway for 3 
months in that school. 
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The cottage staff is controlled by caseworkers, the educational pro- 
ue is outstanding, and the New York State Training School for 
irls has given national leadership. 

_ Another school, the consensus of opinion is that it is outstanding, 
is the school in Florida, that is at Marianna, Fla., where they have an 
academic program where the boys are very relaxed, one of the largest 
schools in the country, developing a psychiatric treatment center. 
That school, because of its size, still adheres to some severe forms of 
discipline that are reminiscent of past practices, but I think, I gather 
they are making every effort to get away from that. 

Senator Carrotyu. May I interrupt at this point ? 

Are these severe forms of discipline that you have mentioned, this 
sort of going back to the dark ages, is there anything that the Federal 
Government can do about that ? 

Mr. Mirier. Well, I believe there have been some cases investigated 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and due to the—I do know 
of several of these cases that have been investigated—and under the 
violation of the civil rights statute and, as you probably know, Sen- 
ator Carroll, prosecution is very difficult in those situations, and if 
the State officially permits corporal punishment, it is almost impossible 
for the Federal Government to successfully prosecute. 

Senator Carrouy. I have in mind just such acase. That was brought 
under the civil-rights statute, and a warden was prosecuted by the 
Federal Government. The complaint was that he was abusive beyond 
the law, and violated the civil rights of these people, although they 
were prisoners. 

Well, he was acquitted. But it seemed to me, as you are talking, that 
perhaps, again through education, through staff work, through the 
work that you are doing, perhaps the Government financing a little 
bit, and again through exposure at the State level, this can be im- 

roved. 
F Now, I know a little bit about this particular case. It seemed to me 
it was the exposure. While the prosecution failed, nevertheless, there 
was sufficient publicity in the newspapers that the practices have been 
abandoned. 

It is a question of how you get information to the people. Some- 
times I think it can be done better by local groups than it can be by 
the Federal Government. But the Federal Government sometimes 
must initiate these programs, and sometimes these investigations. 

Mr. Mrtter. I believe that the case that you are referring to, that the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons—I may be in error—took an active interest, 
although not a prosecuting interest, in turn, because of their interest of 
high standards, and I think that they were very concerned about that 
particular case. 

I do know that in these cases that have been investigated by the FBI, 
in all situations, the matter has been turned over to local authorities. 
In one case that I followed up myself the boy had been beaten so 
severely, in a school where they have a program where at 11 o’clock 
every Saturday the boy is taken in there and receives a beating, even 
if he fails some of his subjects in school, or graduates from one level 
to another in the school system, by receiving a beating. But this par- 
ticular boy was so severely beaten that he was temporarily committed 
to one of the mental institutes. 
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That case was investigated by the FBI and they turned it over 
to the local authorities. 

Incidentally, that school now has a very positive and good program. 

Senator Carroty. The reason I mention this to you, it is again based 
on my own experience. It is important for the local public to know 
what is going on. Very often, for example, in Colorado, we used to 
have a statute that was constantly violated. You could never put a 
young offender in the county jail with the old offenders and house them 
in the same cell until a murder was committed, then there was a revolu- 
tion and complete change of the whole-sy stem. 

The other instance we have discussed, these things come through 
putting the spotlight of public opinion on these conditions and this 
is Why I think you are rendering « great service to bring this in- 
formation out. The question is, how do we get it back to the grass- 
roots where the action really has to be taken, it seems to me. And that 
is why I asked, what can we do in addition to what you are doing 
to spotlight and highlight these conditions? 

Mr. Mrrier. I want to say, in the case of one State, I know that the 
boys were contemplating organizing a group and going to see the 
Gov ernor, but it seems that after they leave the institution, and this 
is just the minority, not the majority, the majority are doing a fine 
job—they feel that they do not want to have any contact again with 
the institution if there have been severe beatings or some of these 
practices that I have mentioned, and many of them are put on proba- 
tion. Unless they are spoken to about it, and I did interview a lot of 
boys, they do not care to go into it. 

But you see, people in institutions, their credibility, very often, 
especially delinquent boys, is perhaps not considered to be very good 
and people would tend to ‘disbelieve them, and I think a lot of them 
have learned that to make a complaint only intensifies their problem. 

So it is a very difficult thing to find out what is going on behind 
the gates, and you can’t always ‘tell by the exterior. Sometimes it may 
look very amiable, with a great many smiles, and you can’t tell one 
way or another. 

I thought perhaps if there was an investigation unit in the different 
States—Oklahoma has one, commissioner of charities and correc- 
tion, that is independently elective. The staff of this agency, in the 
State of Oklahoma, receives letters from inmates in all their State 
institutions, including their correctional schools and they go out in- 
dependently and investigate these matters so that they can get behind, 
into these different homes and behind the walls, and the “have done 
a lot in correcting what irregularities there are in that State. That 
is one possible medium. 

Otherwise, you have a situation whereby it is very difficult to know 
what is really happening. 

Senator Carrotu. I am sorry to leave. I have some people wait- 
ing. I will read your testimony and I want to thank you and tell 
you I appreciate the fine work. 

Are you going to meet this afternoon ? 

Senator Kerauver. When we recess here, we are going to recess 
over until 2:30 and we do have some outstanding ‘and very able 
witnesses thisafternoon. I hope you can come back. 
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Senator Carroity. I will do my very best to be here with you. 
Thank you very much for your information. 

Mr. Mirier. Senator, I just want to give the positive recommenda- 
tions at this time. I wanted to present what appears to be the con- 
sensus of opinion as to what a positive program in this field would be: 

The gradual decentralizing of these gigantic institutions which 
exist in our major States, such as in Llinois and in New York and 
in Texas, and developing a series perhaps of smaller institutions in 
which each of the schools is geared or has a program suitable for the 
different type of boys and girls who are delinquent. 

In other words, many of the schools I have visited, as has already 
been testified to, had 9-, 10-, and 11-year-old boys mixed in with 16- 
year-old boys. These boys should be, according to consensus of opin- 
ion, in different institutions. 

States should outlaw corporal punishment. 

The training institute for staff 

Senator Keravver. In that connection, can you tell us about how 
many States still authorize corporal punishment? Is it about half or 
how many ? 

Mr. Mrrier. There are very few States whereby there is a law 
that affirmatively permits it. I believe that by the rules of the board 
of managers in the States or sometimes by attorney general’s 
opinion—there was one just the other day—or different interpreta- 
tion of State statutes, possibly about a third of the States still permit 
corporal punishment under restricted conditions. I know a typical sit- 
uation, for example, in one State, the board of managers’ rules permit 
it and the State law is silent on it. 

It seems to me in some cases that possibly it is just plain criminal 
assault and not corporal punishment. It is not really corporal 
punishment when a boy is beaten 20 or 30 times savagely; that is just 
plain criminal assault. 

There are, I know, in the State of Oklahoma 

Senator Keravver. I think that is all right. I did not want you to 
go into detail. 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. 

Now I have a chart which was developed which shows a suggested 
program that I think is uniformly supported and that is the idea 
of halfway house, a sort of institution for boys and girls who need 
something more than probation; who require something more than 
remaining in the community, but might be damaged by full institu- 
tional life. In other ood they live under controlled conditions 
but they can benefit still by participating in community matters. 
Here is the chart. 

Senator Kreravver. We will endeavor to recopy that in the record. 
We will make this chart a part of the record. 
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“HALF-WAY” HOUSE PROGRAM | 


A SUPERVISED HOME PERMITTING 
PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOLS 


CHURCHES 


SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 





@ FOR JUVENILES, DIRECTLY COMMITTED 
BY COURT, WHO CAN BENEFIT MOST FROM 
CONTINUED COMMUNITY CONTACT 


@ FOR JUVENILES TRANSFERRED FROM OTHER 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN PREPARATION 


FOR COMPLETE RETURN TO COMMUNITY 


Mr. Mitter. The thought was that this symbolizes the halfway 
house, it is still in the community but somewhat towards the controls 
of institutional life and this symbolizes here on the right, schools, 
churches, social activities, and other community activities and the 
theory of it would be that juveniles, directly committed by the court, 
who could benefit most from continued community contact would be 
at halfway house. 

Then also boys and girls who are being released from institutions 
who are not quite prepared to come totally back to the community or 
institutions where the initial damage or causal factor might have been 
a situation at home where the father was unemployed and the mother 
was living an immoral life and just to release them and send them 
back to the community would be very destructive, they would live here 
on their way back to the community. 

This would be, in the case of those being released from institutions, 
a vital part of the followup program. That is one of the greatest 
gaps that exists in our present system, the inability of following up 
what constructive things are done in the institution and just dumping 
people back again into society. 

Well, I thought this graph might visually project the thought of 
a halfway house which is being operated in New York. New York 
City has Stuyvesant House, which is something along that line. In 
other countries, this is being done quite a good deal. 
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I think the other point, and I am sure the other people will agree, 
that one of the big problems is the need for an dacairs program. 
In a great many States, after a boy leaves an institution, he just simply 
oes home and maybe he gets some allowance from the school to get 
ome and there is no followthrough. There is no information given 
and there is no control of his future activities. 

Other States like California Youth Authority have an excellent 
followthrough program. New York City has a very good improving 
followup program. 

I think the consensus of opinion is that a combination of all of these 
factors would help to make institutional life or separation from home 
a rich and constructive experience so that these boys and girls could 
readjust and benefit from and enjoy their lives in the community. 

Just one other point is that some of the negative things that were 
said, they do not apply to all States and the superintendents of these 
schools are not personally responsible in many cases because some of 
these practices are contrary to their will or their wishes and some of 
the superintendents are having a very hard time. One that I visited, 
the day that I visited him, his face was bruised from being assaulted. 
He had 2 lawsuits against him; he was being investigated by 2 State 
committees and I thought it was a miracle that he had the fortitude 
to continue at the post. So being the superintendent of a training 
school, I have gathered, is one of the most delicate and difficult jobs 
that one could possibly have and I can take the liberty of injecting a 
personal view, a great many of them are doing a terrific job. How- 
ever, there are still some men, who may be well intentioned, but do 
not understand the problem they are dealing with. 

Senator Kerauver. Then in the way of a Federal program, Mr. 
Mitler, what do you feel is indicated by your investigation ? 

Mr. Mrrter. I think that there should be an expansion of the Di- 
vision of Juvenile Delinquency Services in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, so that they could establish a flexible train- 
ing center for people who operate and work in these schools, especially 
those who work on a day-by-day footing with boys, the cottage par- 
ents or attendants, because that is the Achilles’ heel of the whole insti- 
tutional or training school system. There is one functioning now. 
They are going to have an institute at Rutgers, but a small one with 
a limited budget, and every State I visited would welcome the op- 
portunity of being able to take these people who are going to work 
directly with the boys and give them an opportunity to understand 
the problems of some of these boys. 

In one State, where they had a boy standing against the wall for 
6 or 7 hours a day because he had a bed wetting problem, the man 
simply did not understand the causal factor of it and he thought it 
was malicious and when, I understand, he went to some training 
institute in the field, he understood it was an emotional problem. 

So, by having training in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the staff would be able to understand and operate more 
effectively with the young people in their charge. 

Another way would be the passage of S. 431—— 

Senator Keravver. Let’s stay with this training program. It 
would be your thought that in various parts of the country under the 
auspices of the Children’s Bureau, the Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare Department, that there could be training courses, seminars, for 
the State which could be attended by the State workers? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes, Senator Kefauver, whereby the staff of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare, could be the nuclei of the staff of 
a training center, say, somewhere in the southwest, a university—let’s 
say of Colorado—they might gather people like Mr. Butterfield for 
a few months—I’m being presumptuous—but they might borrow some 
people temporarily and develop an institute for several months under 
the auspices of the Federal Government and these people could give 
courses in administration of the schools, in satis inde: etc., so that 
these attendants and house fathers could understand what the prob- 
lems of the boys are. 

It was not visualized as a huge institution with great big build- 
ings here in Washington but a mobile group with fluidity, going 
throughout the country. 

Senator Keravver. All right now, what are your other recommen 
dations? 

Mr. Mrrter. I think those—— 

Senator Krerauver. You said something about S. 431? 

Mr. Mrrter. Yes. Well, S. 431 is, I think, from traveling through- 
out the country, the most vital measure right now that will help the 
States. S. 431, the bill that you introduced, Senator Kefauver, which 
is cosponsored by Senators Langer and Hennings, would strengthen 
the total state delinquency fighting program. It would help the 
States train personnel, not only for correctional schools, but juvenile 
police bureaus, court be that is one phase of it, and all the 
States want it and need it desperately. 

Another phase of the bill would ‘b to give money to the States to 
engage in experimental programs like the Riverside Narcotics Hos- 
pital up in New York for young people to see what new and progres- 
sive things could be done. Without going into detail, one provision 
of the bill would provide for money to the States to fight their overall 
delinquency program and I know that last year many outstanding 
people in social welfare who were involved in delinquency came here 
and were extremely interested in seeing that bill move. It did pass 
the Senate in the 84th Congress and everywhere I traveled, I know 
superintendents of training schools, they are all anxious to get that 
guiding hand from the Federal Government that that bill would 
represent. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chumbris, who is with us today, the last 
term of Congress was associate counsel of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee and he has great knowledge of the matter. We are 
glad that he is with us now. He is the minority counsel for the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, but he has great interest in this 

roblem. 
: Do you want to ask any questions at this time, Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuvumeris. Well, dekatan, I see that the time is late and you 
asked for adjournment by 12:30. Is Mr. Mitler coming back? 

Senator Kerauver. We want him to finish now. 

Mr. Mrrurr. I have finished now. However, I would like to submit 
some additional remarks of mine to be printed in the record. 

Senator Krravuver. Let Mr. Mitler’s remarks be printed in the rec- 
ord immediately following his statement. 
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(The statement referred to reads as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST A. MITLER, SPECIAL COUNSEL, COVERING PRELIMINARY 
RESULTS OF THE SuRvEY OF STATE CORRECTION ScHOOLS CONDUCTED By STAFF 
OF SUBCOM MITTEE 


The study of State correction schools by the subcommittee has been a continu- 
ous one since the inception of the subcommittee. Over the past year many of 
the correction schools in the country have been visited and a large number of 
staff members, boys and girls who have been at the institutions, and experts in 
the juvenile correctional field were interviewed. 

The following in outline form is a summary of the results of a survey made by 
the staff of the subcommittee. (These findings are preliminary and tentative.) 
Those portions of the findings which are subjective and are based exclusively on 
my observation will be so characterized. 

1. In the past 15 years there has been a sharp change in the philosophy of the 
correctional schools. The directors of these schools have abandoned the tradi- 
tional philosophy that these institutions should be centers for punishment for 
young criminals where severe discipline should be imposed. This philosophy 
simply involved keeping the juvenile in custody or “cold storage” for several 
years, without really searching and trying to understand the basic causes of 
their problems. (A few of the school directors still believe exclusively in the 
use of corporal punishment and unreasonably severe discipline.) Most, how- 
ever, believe that the schools should make an effort at finding out what the young- 
ster’s basic problem is and attempting to help him or her make a good adjustment 
to the world. All of the correction schools are attempting to utilize the skills of 
psychology and psychiatry in helping young people. 

Despite these tremendous forward strides, it is obvious that the treatment 
program in many of the institutions is still a paper program that is not adequately 
implemented. The needs and omissions in these institutions are not the per- 
sonal responsibility of the directors but of the legislative bodies as well as the 
public who have failed to provide proper support for these schools. In one Mid- 
western State it took 30 years of sustained active pressure to persuade the legis- 
lative body to build a new correctional school to replace a plant that was 
obsolete. 

In other States it was found that some cottage parents caring for as many as 
30 or 40 boys were receiving salaries as low as $1,100 a year. In another State 
the school’s budget permitted the expenditure of only $600 per boy per year. 
The reasonable amount of money needed per boy per year is in the neighborhood 
of $2,100. Some States, especially California, have given their juvenile correc- 
tion program ample financing, but often these schools have been forced to struggle 
along on inadequate budgets. In one graphic case in a southern girls’ correction 
school, the State legislative body provided only enough funds for the care of 4 
girls in a 2-year period. At the end of the first year, there were 30 girls in the 
school and the school had absolutely no money. Emergency measures had to be 
taken by the governor to feed and provide for the girls. 

Many of the schools have established active public relations programs—invit- 
ing the public to visit their campuses and attempting to come into closer contact 
with the community. In this way, public interest has been stimulated in the 
programs of these schools, and in turn there has been greater legislative support, 
resulting in expanded building programs and more funds for staff. 

2. One of the key problems in the juvenile correctional field by almost univer- 
Sal agreement is the difficulty of securing and maintaining a qualified, skilled, 
and trained staff in the schools, especially on the custodial level. Since this 
hearing is focused largely on this problem, it is not necessary for me to elabo- 
rate on the details of this situation; in essence, boys and girls at correction 
schools are largely under the minute-by-minute care and control of the custodial 
staff. (Custodial staff is here defined to include attendants and cottage super- 
visors or cottage parents.) In many correction schools, those on the adminis- 
trative and professional level are often highly trained and qualified persons. 
However, due to the large size of many of these institutions, some housing as 
many as 1,100 boys, the administrative staff is heavily dependent on the custo- 
dial staff for obtaining information about the development and conduct of the 
juveniles at the school. 

They are also almost completely dependent on the custodial staff in many cases 
for carrying out the school policy. A custodial staff that neither understands 
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nor believes in methods or policy established by progressive and good adminis- 
tration will frustrate completely an effective school program. Only when the 
time arrives that the custodial staff fully understands and is willing to carry 
out an enlightened and constructive policy which has been arrived at by the 
administrative body will these schools be able to fulfill the function for which 
they were established. This is the opinion of the vast majority of persons inter- 
viewed on the subject. 

The remedy is relatively simple: (a) Better pay for the entire staff. Low 
pay, lack of opportunity for advancement, and difficult living and working con- 
ditions make it hard to recruit good staff on the custodial level. (b) Make the 
custodial staff into the beginning step of a professional career in the institu- 
tional field. This approach is used in Europe, where the cottage parent is called 
educator and must receive 2 years’ formal training ina special school. (c) Take 
staff appointments completely out of the hands of politicians and make appoint- 
ments solely on the basis of merit. In one correction school visited, the educa- 
tional level of the custodial staff was on the fourth-grade plane. All appointments 
were made as a political favor. This, of course, is an unusual and acute situa- 
tion. California, however, has trained and qualified people working in their 
youth authority schools on the cottage-parent level. A questionnaire sent to the 
leading social-work schools asking why so few of their graduates enter the juve- 
nile correctional field established that these graduates, as well as the schools, 
were apprehensive about the dominancy of some of these schools by political 
patronage. 

3. The sheer size of many of the correction schools, especially in the larger 
States, makes the kind of individualized care and treatment that are now gen- 
erally advocated as desirable very difficult. The administrative staff in many 
of the schools, especially those that have over 500 boys, is heavily absorbed in 
the sheer mechanics of the daily operation of an institution. Matters of con- 
struction, purchases, feeding, recordkeeping, and transportation necessarily con- 
sume a large portion of the time of the top-level staff in most of the big 
institutions. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists when available or employed are sometimes 
only at the institution for 1 day a week. Ordinarily there are only 1 or 2 mem- 
bers of these professions employed at the institution on a part-time basis. Under 
these circumstances, realistically, a successful individualized treatment program 
in the present absence of a skilled professional custodial staff is difficult to 
achieve. In one larger southern school that had over 900 boys, each cottage 
supervisor was responsible for 60 boys. It was observed that the entire staff, 
which was obviously an energetic one, was heavily occupied with the mechanical 
aspects of daily life at the school. The entire school program was worked out 
on a mass basis out of necessity. Little genuine therapeutic work could be done 
at this school or any other with a very large population and small staff. 

Smaller schools should be established—each school caring for juveniles with 
different needs—one school to care for those of an aggressive, belligerent nature; 
another for those of a low mentality; and outdoor forestry camps for those 
who cannot benefit from learning academic skills. A well-balanced program 
of this type requires a group of schools, each with a different type of program 
and staff to meet the different kinds of needs of the youngsters at the school. 

This has been achieved already in Sweden and some of the other European 
countries where often the schools care for no more than 25 or 50 youngsters. 
New York, California, Wisconsin, and several other States have taken leader- 
ship in developing a balanced program, separating into different schools boys 
and girls who have different needs. (The usual pattern in these States also 
involves one school as a classification center where juveniles are evaluated as 
to their needs. After classification the juveniles are assigned to a suitable school 
or forestry camp.) Nevertheless, most of the schools in these States are still 
very large. 

Too often once the juvenile’s basic trouble has been diagnosed there is really 
no means of treating this problem after the youngster is assigned to the second 
school. Frequently, the entire psychiatric staff is concentrated in the classifica- 
tion center and no psychiatric staff is employed at the second school where the 
juvenile is assigned. 

4. Many of the schools that were visited by the subcommittee staff were en- 
gaged or attempting to engage in programs using the newer techniques developed 
in the field of psychology and psychiatry. Many schools were engaed in active 
group therapy. There is one observation that is inescapable in the treatment 
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techniques being used in these schools. Commonly, boys or girls are seen by the 
psychologist or psychiatrist at the time of admission for the purpose of classifi- 
eation. Some continue to work with the psychiatric staff on a weekly basis. 
The psychiatric staff is usually extremely limited and sometimes consists of 
graduate students or newcomers to the field. It is only natural that they apply 
the techniques and approach that they have learned at a hospital in the outside 
community. It is clear that this does not always work effectively in a juvenile 
correctional school where the boys and girls as a group have a deep suspicion 
and often hostility toward authority and the staff. 

Many of the boys interviewed in the correction schools felt suspicious and 
even antagonistic toward their colleagues who went once a week to the admin- 
istration building to work with the psychiatrist. The code of the street and 
street gang made the school population feel that perhaps their colleague who 
was going to the administration building was giving information or “ratting.” 
The benefits gained through treatment are probably counteracted by teasing, 
hostility, and sometimes even ostracism toward the boy who is working with 
the psychiatrist. 

This problem is now under intensive investigation in a project supported by 
the Ford Foundation funds at the New York State Training School for Boys in 
Warwick, N. Y. Those who have worked on the subject feel that perhaps it is 
wiser in a typical correctional school surrounding, except in unusual cases, to 
emphasize group treatment and minimize individual psychiatric treatment. 
Intensive individual treatment is not possible with a limited staff. One or two 
psychiatrists visiting a school 1 or 2 days a week can do very little in individually 
treating even a small percentage of the boys at a correctional school. Treatment 
on a group basis permits everyone to derive some benefits and removes fears and 
hostilities that emanate from the isolation of one boy from the rest of the group. 

5. Tremendous steps have been taken to eliminate brutality, abnormal sexual 
practices, and other kinds of moral and physical abuses in these schools. Unfor- 
tunately, there are certain staff members in a small proportion of the correctional 
schools who, contrary to instructions from their superiors, engage in brutal 
practices on their charges. There is still a small percentage of schools that meet 
many of their disciplinary situations by the excessive use of corporal punishment. 
In fact, there have been several criminal convictions throughout the country 
against staff members in the last 2 years for assaulting their charges. 

In 1 New England school and in 1 New Jersey school there were also recent 
convictions of staff members engaging in indecent sexual practices with their 
charges. A serious moral condition is under investigation at the moment in 
another New England State which involves systematic homosexual relationships 
on a large scale over the past several years. These facts are a matter of public 
record and, while unpleasant and certainly not typical, cannot be overlooked. 

As a result of small staffs, some schools have delegated certain custodial 
authority to older delinquent boys. Many of the instances of unfair and brutal 
treatment have resulted from the arbitrary exercise of this authority by these 
older boys. 

The United States Children’s Bureau and the overwhelming majority of the 
staff and directors of these institutions are violently opposed to the use of any 
kind of force in operating the correction schools. The United States Children’s 
Bureau advocates loss of privileges and the use of a special cottage to impose 
discipline when necessary. It is interesting to note that the use of corporal 
punishment, outside of England, is prohibited in the European correction schools. 
The number of escapes and extreme discipline problems in these schools is 
extremely small. 

An assistant director of one of the largest correction schools in the Southwest 
told me that for a period of 8 years he had complete charge of administering 
corporal punishment at the school. He said that no matter how the procedure 
was described to the outside public, to those who were present, especially him- 
self, it was always a revolting and disgusting performance that he carried out 
only under instructions and because he honestly believed it was the only method 
available to control youngsters who had violated serious school rules. The 
school and the staff because of the use of this kind of force were always under 
considerable tension. Five years ago the State outlawed corporal punishment 
in the institution. To his amazement discipline at the school improved and 
there was a tremendous improvement between the relationship of the staff and 
the boys. 
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At a recent meeting of directors of correction schools, it was learned that one 
of the directors was persuaded to try on an experimental basis the complete 
abandonment of corporal punishment for a year’s period in his institution. He 
engaged in this experiment with considerable skepticism—honestly believing 
that he would have to return to a corporal punishment system in the end. At 
2 second meeting after the year had lapsed, he reported to his colleagues that 
to his astonishment not only had the experiment been a great success but there 
had been a diminution in the disciplinary problems in the school and a sharp 
reduction in the number of runaways. In place of the use of corporal punish- 
ment he had used a system of loss of privileges combined with the use of a 
special treatment cottage to meet serious discipline situations. 

6. I should like to mention briefly the desirability of establishing a series of 
“halfway houses.” The halfway house concept is not a new one, and I have 
visited in Europe many establishments connected with the correctional school 
programs that are operating very successfully. The halfway house is simply 
a home for boys or girls who have been released from the institution but are 
not quite prepared yet to return fully to community life. The home is often 
in the boy’s or girl’s home community. The juveniles who go to the halfway 
house are usually those whose problems stem partly from an extremely dis- 
turbed situation in their own homes. They attend regular school or work and 
participate fully in community activities except that they are under a degree 
of supervision by the professional staff at the home. They also in many cases 
have available the use of treatment facilities at the halfway house. 

The halfway house can be utilized also for juveniles who would be damaged 
by complete institutional life and only need a degree of supervision. There 
are many who feel that in the future only a very few juveniles, those who are 
extremely belligerent or are defective, should be sent into complete institutional 
life. The others who require care and treatment away from home should be 
committed to live either in a halfway house or under foster home conditions. 

7. The last point concerns the need of developing a sound aftercare and proba- 
tion system in connection with the juvenile correctional institution system. In 
most cases at present, once a boy or girl is released from one of the State correc- 
tional schools he receives very little aftercare assistance. In some cases, 
probation is a token service and sometimes even nonexistent. Many probation 
officers are overburdened with a large caseload and some are even somewhat 
apathetic toward their work. 

The typical probation supervision consists more or less of a boy or girl 
reporting for a few minutes to his officer once a week or a month. In some 
cases, a report is simply mailed in to the officer. In Dade County, Fila., there 
is absolutely no aftercare or followup or probation system after the boy’s release 
from the State training school, and the writer found many releasees from the 
boys’ school simply drifting around Miami street corners at loose ends shortly 
after their release. 

This is a vast and well-recognized problem. Many school directors feel that 
any gains made by a boy while at the institution are invalidated if there is not 
a full and complete aftercare program. Once again responsibility for the weak- 
ness of our aftercare programs falls into the hands of our legislative bodies 
and the public. In one eastern State as much as $3,500 per boy is allowed for 
care in some of the juvenile correctional institutions. Yet the State provides 
only $100 a year for aftercare assistance once the boy is released from the school. 

It is uniformly agreed that in the past 10 years correction schools have gone 
far in eliminating abuses and brutality and have established a constructive 
philosophy for helping and treating youngsters in trouble. Clearly, the next 
step is to more fully implement and carry out the philosophy of individualized 
treatment geared for the wide variety of needs of juvenile offenders, which, 


at present, with the exception of a small percentage of the State schools, still 
remains a token program. 





STATEMENT OF ERNEST A. M1TLER: A PROPOSED Stupy OF THE ROLE oF INSTITU- 
TIONS IN THE TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


I would like to project a though of my own. After spending a portion of 
1 year in contact with the staffs, the correction schools, and the boys and girls 
at the institutions, I have naturally developed some positive views. I think 
that there needs to be a complete reevaluation of the role of institutions in the 
delinquency field in dealing with hard-core delinquents. 
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It is now automatically assumed by juvenile courts that the most difficult, 
incorrigible, and antisocial youngsters should be committed to juvenile institu- 
tions, although that function is performed with great reluctance, This is based 
on the philosophy that a juvenile correctional school has the potential of help- 
ing to change the internal values of an antisocial youngster so that after release 
he can live in harmony with the community; and that the school will teach 
discipline and help the youngster develop a vocation. If in the great majority 
of cases these goals or objectives are not achieved to any degree, then there 
should be a complete reevaluation of the appropriate role of institutions in our 
community. 

At the moment the answer to this question is unknown; that is, whether the 
institutions are achieving their prescribed, long-range goals. 

This is partly due to the inherent difficulty in determining on a statistical 
basis the success or failure of any treatment program. A second reason is 
that social agencies, juvenile judges, probation officers, juvenile police as well 
as institutional directors often tend to fragmentize their functions. They often 
judge their success or failure in terms of the mechanical efficiency of their 
particular agency, court, or department rather than the long-range impact on 
the juvenile with whom they have worked. 

For example, a midwestern juvenile court judge who was told that the State 
correction school could not absorb any more boys and do an effective treatment 
job replied that this was the school’s responsibility and continued to commit boys 
to the institution at the rate of over 100 a month. This caused a complete 
breakdown in the institutional program. 

Some institutional directors, on the other hand, seem to be essentially in- 
terested in keeping an establishment neat and clean, minimizing the number 
of runaways, and making a good impression on official visitors. They are more 
concerned sometimes in securing conformity to the school’s rules and regulations 
than in helping to develop inner controls and values that will be helpful when the 
juvenile returns to the community. Running a good institution from a mechan- 
ical point of view often is put ahead of the rehabilitative and treatement 
process. 

Some probation officers in turn are more concerned with the sheer mechanics 
of keeping in touch with the people under their supervision than in really helping 
these boys and girls to adjust in a community. This problem is attributable to a 
defective system in which an institutional director receives recognition for the 
visible and tangible features of his administration and not for the intangible 
and internal changes that he has made in his charges. Very frequently the 
appointment of the director and the security of his job is in the hands of a 
governor or a high-ranking State commissioner, both of whom are essentially 
concerned with an orderly run institution with a small number of runaways and 
the avoidance of any public scandal emanating from the school. A school direc- 
tor who successfully achieves these very tangible goals is considered to be doing 
a good job. Of course, these are desirable objectives but they are only the be- 
ginnings of what a correctional school should do. 

On my first visits to correctional schools, I had expected to find a school popula- 
tion composed mostly of young gangsters—boys who had been involved in 
assaults and other flagrant kinds of antisocial conduct. On the contrary, 
especially in the States having few large cities, many of the boys and girls at 
these schools had not been involved in conduct that would have brought them 
before a criminal court if they were adults. In some cases, actually, they were 
only children from broken homes and they committed some extremely trifling 
act which had resulted from their wandering about their home community. 
Others in substantial number were school truants or had been brought by their 
parents to court as incorrigibles. These children were at the institutions prin- 
cipally because of the inadequacy of treatment and agency resources in their home 
community. 

They were not the hard-core street-gang delinquents or highly emotionally 
disturbed youngsters. Certainly they needed help; and in many cases the disci- 
pline and orderliness of institutional life was effective in assisting these young 
people. An analysis of the population composition of some of the large State 
correctional schools establishes that only 15 to 20 percent of the young people 
committed to these institutions were involved in acts of violence or significant 
crimes against property. A relatively small percentage of juveniles in institu- 
tions represent the group commonly regarded by the public as hard-core de- 
linquents. The present figures about recidivism from these institutions do not 
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segregate the hard-core group from the other group of youngsters who were 
committed to the institutions more because of behavior problems than antisocial 
conduct. I believe that if this were done, the degree of recidivism amongst those 
who were initially committed for major antisocial acts would be distressingly 
high. 

The institutions are having a good degree of success with the non-hard-core 
delinquent. There is a complete absence of statistical affirmative proof that the 
public correction schools are achieving any genuine, long-range, positive results 
with the highly emotionally disturbed, the extremely antisocial and aggressive 
delinquents who are released from their care. 

I received a distinct impression in visiting many of these institutions that they 
no longer had the inherent capacity to effectively deal with the new kind of 
delinquency problem that has arisen in the community. Even if well staffed 
with a good budget and freed from political pressures, I think the proposed study 
should consider whether State correction schools under any circumstances are 
potentially suitable for the helping and treating of highly emotionally disturbed 
delinquent youngsters. 

In visiting these schools, it is evident that there is a very deep traditional feel- 
ing that emphasizes an orderly run, immaculate well-disciplined type of institu- 
tional program. A degree of permissiveness is a necessary part of an effective 
treatment program. This involves more emphasis on permitting these boys and 
girls to act out some of their problems. The atmosphere of a well-run State 
correction school is somewhat like that of a good military- school and the staff 
naturally is primarily concerned with adhering to a healthy, clear-cut, well- 
organized routine. In this atmosphere, it is very difficult to superimpose the 
kind of program that is suitable and helpful for the many emotionally disturbed 
children who now go to these institutions. 

The traditional correction school program emphasizes orderliness—the treat- 
ment program for the emotionally disturbed emphasizes acting out which often 
leads to a degree of disorderliness. The traditional good correction school pro- 
gram emphasizes conformity and punctuality. It penalizes those who are un- 
able to follow a complicated set of rules of conduct. Many emotionally disturbed 
and extremely antisocial juveniles are absolutely incapable of successfully ad- 
hering toa highly regimented program. 

Those who have had a degree of success in treating these types of youngsters 
tend to minimize regimentation and emphasize a degree of freedom of expression, 
even at the expense of making a poor impression on outside visitors. I think 
consideration should be given in the proposed study as to whether these two 
somewhat conflicting philosophies can successfully function under the same roof. 
Should the highly emotionally disturbed who are not really seriously mentally 
ill be treated in a completely psychiatrically orientated surrounding completely 
divorced from the traditional State correctional school, perhaps a hospital or 
school not under the jurisdiction of a correctional department? Should the cor- 
rectional school be reserved for use for young people who are having mild adjust- 
ment problems in the community who can really benefit and have need for a short 
period of orderly, well-disciplined living? 

I'd like to give an illustration: In one of the southern correction schools, there 
are many boys who did not attend school in their own community because they 
did not have shoes and they were backward in their schoolwork. At the State 
correction school they are taught how to read and write and are given some train- 
ing in a simple trade. In addition, they are given routine instructions as to the 
mechanics of living in the community. These boys in the first instance were 
extremely backward in school. This group has benefited greatly by the program 
in the State school and most of these boys have adjusted well after leaving the 
institut ion. They were given the tools to meet life within their home community. 
Yet this same school has nothing to offer a highly emotionally disturbed or seri- 
ously antisocial boy. 

The most vital reason for the proposed long-range study is that many of the 
techniques being introduced into the correction schools, especially those con- 
cerning psychiatric and psychological treatment, have to be specially adopted 
for a correction-school setting. This point has already been briefly touched on 
It already appears certain that resistance by the correction-school population 
to an individualized treatment program is great. Boys and girls who participate 
in such a program with the individualized treatment are subject to severe pres- 
sures from their colleagues. I know from personal experience that staff mem- 
bers, especially on the custodial level, as well as juveniles at the school, have a 
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tendency to ridicule and make disparaging remarks about the psychiatric pro- 
gram. A proposal has been made that individualized treatment be deempha- 
sized and that group treatment be the focal point of the instiutional treatment 
program. This would involve affirmative participation of members of the 
custodial staff in a program that many of them at present are skeptical of. 

Aren’t the correction schools being asked to assume functions that are beyond 
their range? I’m not suggesting that they should be abandoned. They certainly 
should be used to help and work with young people who can benefit from living 
away from home in an orderly, disciplined surrounding with an emphasis on a 
sound vocational program. Those juveniles who require psychiatric assistance 
or who have highly complex personality problems or who are extremely anti- 
social, perhaps, would be better helped in other surroundings. 

A study of the nature I have propesed might lay the foundation for the estab- 
lishment of a new kind of program with a new group of schools and treatment 
centers outside of the orbit of the State correction schools with the fuller utili- 
zation of foster-home care and probation. 

These observations are not intended as criticism. At the Olympic games 
there are very few athletes who are able to successfully enter the decathlon 
and adequately perform in 10 different athletic events. Normally, an athlete 
can turn in an outstanding performance in only 1 or 2 events at the most. By 
asking the State correction schools in most of our States to care for and help 
the emotionally disturbed, highly antisocial, often mentally defective as well as 
truants and the incorrigibles, we are trying to have them perform a tremendously 
wide range of functions that in many cases could be better executed by other 
State agencies with a different philosophy and different kind of staff. 

The proposed study, I feel confident, will ultimately result in the State cor- 
rection schools being permitted to do the job they are best suited for—as their 
name implies, to care for and assist young people who can benefit from correc- 
tion, discipline, and understanding, leaving to other public and private institu- 
tions and social agencies the treatment of juveniles who have complex psycho- 
logical and emotional problems. 


Mr. Mirier. Maybe if you have any questions, you might ask them 
later. Mr. Deutsch has a lecture this afternoon and asked to testify 
this morning. 

Mr. Cuumprts. I think I will pass at this time. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you very much, Mr. Mitler. That is 
a very interesting report and useful recommendations that you have 
made. 

_ We have Mr. Deutsch, you said, who had asked to testify this morn- 
ing. 

Nr. Mrrier. Could he have about 10 minutes? 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Deutsch, we will hear from you now. Mr. 
Albert Deutsch, author, Washington, D. C. 

Go ahead, Mr. Mitler. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT DEUTSCH, AUTHOR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mrrter. Dr. Deutsch, you wrote a book called Our Rejected 
Children ? 

Mr. Deutscu. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mrrier. And may I say you are the person who also did arti- 
cles about the mental hospitals across the country and, in consensus 
of opinion, it was your work that was at least partially instrumental 
in improving their standards? 

Mr. Devurscu. I hope so. 

Mr. Mrrirr. You have heard that said. And your book on Our 
Rejected Children was the first book in many years to bring atten- 
tion to some of the needs and some of the abuses in training schools? 

Mr, Deutscx. That is right. 
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Mr. Mrrizr. Could you summarize what your findings were at that 
time, which was several years ago? 

Mr. Devrscu. Yes. Since time is short, I will confine myself to 
one aspect, which I understand you are mainly interested in; that is, 
the problem of trained staffs in the training schools. 

I think we can, as previous witnesses have said, we can build palaces 
for these kids, and it won’t do any good at all, as long as we have the 
. kind of people that are attracted to jobs in the training, in most of 
the training schools today, with outstanding exceptions, and with a 
great many improvements in the past decade or so. 

When I did my survey, which ran from about 1947 to 1950, which 
was first published as a long series of newspaper articles, and then ex- 
panded into a book, I was shocked by the number of derelicts, drunks, 
shrews, gamblers, misfits, sadists, homosexuals, and drifters, gener- 
ally, that I found on the staffs of many of these training schools that 
I visited. 

Senator Kerauver. You didn’t include just political hangers on, 
where they had to find some job to give them ¢ 

Mr. Deutscu. They were part of the whole picture and an im- 
portant part in many of the States, of course, Senator. The tragedy 
in these schools was that the political plums were on the lowest 
echelons. These were the cheap plums that were given to wardheeler 
types, that could not rate better jobs, and it was on the lowest scale. 
For instance, in one of these training schools I found a man, a cot- 
tage parent, who was obviously hostile to the kids. He hated the kids 
in his own cottage, and spoke most disparagingly of them, and I 
asked him how he came to take a job which was obviously so dis- 
tasteful to him. 

He said, “I will tell you. I used to do work for a funeral director 
and my wife and I, we had to live on the floor above the funeral par- 
lor, and it was crowded quarters, and impossible for me, and then 
I learned that they had a job here, and I saw my local ward captain, 
and he got me this job, and our quarters were a little better here.” 

This was his reason for coming to the training school. 

In administrative jobs in the school, you find salesmen, or I found 
rather—I know the situation has improved somewhat—salesmen, ac- 
countants, untrained people of all kinds, wardheelers, former alder- 
men, as superintendents and assistant superintendents, and business 
managers of these schools with absolutely no training in the handling 
of children. 

I doubt very much whether there is any one aspect which is more im- 
portant in the training schools and the situation has not, I am sure, 
improved so much in 8 years that it changes this specific point. No 
one problem is more important than to get more trained personnel into 
these schools, 

There are several pitfalls that one must warn against, however. 
A school may have a psychiatrist on the staff, a real honest-to-goodness 
certified psychiatrist and might point proudly to the fact that it has 
a psychiatrist, but in some of the schools, you find the psychiatrist is 
actually the general medical officer who has to take charge and care 
of the medical needs of 400 or 500 kids and the whole staff. He has to 
do diagnostic and classification work; he has no time for orienting 
the rest of the staff in the problems of emotional disorder or to do any 
treatment himself. So, this becomes a kind of front. 
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It is nobody’s blame but it gives a wrong impression about the pro- 
fessional help in these cele: This problem of enuresis that Mr. 
Mitler brought up, it is amazing how widespread a problem it is. It 
is not amazing to professionals who know and tell you about it, but it 
is a widespread problem in training schools for both boys and girls 
and nowhere is the punishment so shocking as that meted out for bed 
wetters. 

Now, the United States Army 10 or 12 years ago, issued an order. 
saying that no soldier, no American soldier should be disciplined or 
punished for bed wetting, so we have an order forbidding it amon 
adult soldiers, but you go around these training schools for kids an 
you see this type of standing on line that they are subject to; solitar 
confinement; they are thrown into ice, icy water as punishments and, 
in one case, my friend, Austin McCormick told me he had come into 
an institution and seen a kid who had been sentenced to 8,000 knee 
bends, 8,000 knee bends over a period of time because he was a bed 
wetter. 

Mr. McCormick, who, as you know, is professor of criminology of 
California now and one of the leading penologists in the country, 
formerly an associate of Frank Loveland, talked to this superintend- 
ent and the superintendent had the boy subject to a physical examina- 
tion and it turned out he had a very serious kidney ailment which was 
responsible for his bed wetting in the first place. 

The Army understands this is an emotional problem or physical 
Sere mainly and a medical problem and not a disciplinary problem, 

ut many of these training schools still do not understand what the 
score is and subject these kids to punishments which lead to, I am sure, 
along the road to ultimate adult criminality for most of these kids. 

You will find a great part of the personnel come into the training 
schools with a deep conviction that these kids are irreclaimable; that 
even criminality or delinquency is hereditary in nature and nothing 
you can do will change them. They impose these ideas on the kids and 
the cottage parents and the like fix these ideas on the kids so the kids 
themselves believe, what is the use, I’m a criminal and I will never 
change and they do indeed become criminals. 

There are a number of things that are required. I would like to 
quote briefly from a concluding paragraph in my book on Our Re- 
jected Children. I said: 


The reform schools as mainly constituted today represent a symbol of neglect, 
a symbol of a social disorder. In their gates walk many potentially good and 
useful citizens. Out of them march many future and hardened criminals tem- 
pered in the crucible of crime. It would be folly to say that the juvenile delin- 
quency problem could be solved entirely if only we developed decent training 
schools. The State training school is but a one-way station along the road that 
earries so many child delinquents through the terminal stage of adult crime but 
it is a strategic junction of vital importance in determining the child’s future 
direction for good or ill. Every citizen has a stake in its development. As pres- 
ently operated— 


This was made in 1950 but I do not think the situation has changed 
considerably since then— 


as presently operated, the typical one is a disgraceful blot on a democratic and 
rich society. It is up to the general citizenry to erase that blot. 


I wish I had the time to go into the problem that Senator Carroll 
raised, of the need of the public to know what goes on so that proper 
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action could be taken to improve this and similar situations in the 
juvenile delinquency field. 

Now, at the end of my book, I listed a series of 12 recommendations. 

Senator Keravver. Yes, give us your positive recommendations. 

Mr. Drutscu. Now, the first recommendation was for training pro- 
grams for professional personnel in these schools, We need better 
teachers. That is another thing—these kids are getting a third-rate 
educational academic schooling i in many of these ‘schools where their 
needs are greater than the average student school kid in a normal 
population. 

I could go into some details again if time had permitted. In some 
of these schools, these children are deprived of a basic right, that of 
schooling. Anyway, my major recommendation was for training of 
professional personnel. T am 100 percent for a Federal program, 
Federal-aid program to States and localities for training in these in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquency. Iam also in favor of an expanded 
children’s juvenile delinquency section in the Children’s Burean that 
can conduct such seminars as you spoke of, Senator Kefauver, and in- 
stitutes of various kinds, and have good field staff that can go around 
as consultants to the people in these institutions which require so des- 
perately professional guidance. 

I think it is a crying shame that today, this juvenile delinquency 
section, they have a training branch, but there are only two people 
in it, a pitifully small number for the problem involved. 

My understanding is that no appropriations have been made to 
expand this service in the Children’s Bureau. 

Finally, I am a taxpayer myself. I would like to have my taxes 
lowered, if possible, just as the next fellow, but I think it is a disgrace 
for a civilized Government to talk about lowering taxes as a measure 
of alleviating the depression or the recession, as they call it, and I 
think it would be a sinful thing to lower taxes at the expense of “kids” 
who need trained help so much and are being deprived of it. 

Senator Keravuver. I take it, Mr. Deutsch, that the Federal per- 
sonnel is generally better paid and better qualified generally than in 
the States; is that’ correct ? 

Mr. Devutscn. There is no doubt about it, Senator Kefauver; all 
along the line that is true. If our States had the standards that our 
Federal Government has, we would be in a much better position. 

Senator Keravver. All right. If there are no other questions, we 
thank you very much. 

Mr. Deutscu. Not at all. 

Senator Krravuver. We stand in recess until 2:3 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to 
reconvene at 2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Knrauver. The committee will come to order. I apolo- 
gize for the delay in getting here but it was unavoidable. 

Mr. Mitler, who will be our first witness ? 

Mr. Mirrer. Dr. Byrd. 

Senator Krravuver. Come around, Dr. Byrd. 

This is Dr. Eugene Byrd, psychologist, Miami, Fla. 
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Weare very glad to have you with us, Dr. Byrd. 
Mr. Mirier. Dr. Byrd, you have had experience working in a State 
correction school surrounding ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. EUGENE BYRD, PSYCHOLOGIST, MIAMI, FLA. 


Dr. Byrv. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. And your vocation is a psychologist ? 

Dr. Byrp. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrirer. And have you specialized in working with young 
people and emotionally disturbed youngsters ? 

Dr. Byrp. That is right, that has been my training and background 
in child psychology primarily. 

Mr. Mirier. What was the extent of your experience in working 
in a State correctional school surrounding ? 

Dr. Byrp. Actually the duties? I was employed for exactly I 
year, 12 months, as a psychologist and director of the guidance clinic 
in a correctional school for boys. 

The duties primarily consisted of face-to-face counseling with prob- 
lems which they had. They came in on a self-referral basis, also in- 
volved some petereacok and intelligence testing and general attend- 
ance at the department heads’ meetings, residence on the campus, and 
conferences on occasion with various staff members. 

Mr. Mitter. What were the positive things in the program that you 
observed ? 

Dr. Byrp. Basically some of the positive things were a very well run 
institution from a business standpoint, a very well equipped physical 
plant, well kept grounds. 

The training program, the actual vocational aspect of the training 
program had many positive aspects, particularly in the variety and the 
quality of such things as auto mechanics, Pete, linotype, wood- 
working, painting. This is a positive. can get to some of the 
negatives. 

other positive was the academic program where a boy would come 
in, was taken at his academic level and worked on an individual basis 
similar to the system that the Army used where he could then progress 
at his own speed rather than a classroom situation, so that oftentimes 
a boy in 8 or 9 months could cover the same amount of schoolwork 
that a normal child would cover in a public school system over a course 
of 12 months. 

Mr. Mirirr. Did they have a point system whereby boys moved from 
one grade to another and they had to reach a certain grade before they 
could leave the institution ? 

Dr. Byrp. Yes. This was quite a complex system. It is very diffi- 
cult for adults to understand and I am not sure that I could repeat 
the description, but it is a comprehensive rating rank system where 
a boy receives weekly ratings for a given period of time and then 
advances through a series of ranks, and there must be, of course, a 
specific rank achieved and held for a given period of time before the 
boy is released. 

r. Mirter. You have mentioned a lot of positive things. In addi- 
= seg there a tense or relaxed atmosphere in the campus of the 
school ? 
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Dr. Byrp. Generally a relaxed atmosphere I would describe the 
schoolas. Boys walkedaround. There were restricted areas but they 
did not walk around in any military style or anything such as this. 
They eens talk. There were no enforced silences as they moved 
around. 

Mr. Mrrier. This school had a system of control that you knew of? 

Dr. Byrp. Basically the control system was a point system, a grad- 
ing system based on a low grade. The fear of the low grade is every- 
thing that went through a boy’s mind, not achieving the high grade. 

In other words, they got graded by their crew instructor, by their 
schoolteacher, by their cottage father, but there was no averaging of 
grades. If he got a low grade, that was his grade. 

Mr. Miruer. What was the system of punishment? Would you 
describe that, please ? 

Dr. Byrp. Well, the corporal punishment ? 

Mr. Mirter. Yes. 

Dr. Byrp. There was a system of punishment involving beating with 
a leather strap which was given for rule infractions and the low 
grade system that I have mentioned. 

The rule infractions were, if a boy ran away or was a severe insub- 
ordination problem or a severe fighting problem, acting out aggres- 
sive problem, then punishment would be given immediately. If not, 
if it were just a question of receiving a low grade or particularly when 
he was in the lowest rank; if he was in the lowest rank the low grade 
automatically meant a beating. Beatings were given once a week on 
Saturday. 

Mr. Mrrter. Excuse me, you observed it yourself, did you not? 

Dr. Byrn. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrizr. Would you tell us what you observed ? 

Dr. Byrp. The reason I observed it is because myself and another 
psychologist working in the system received so many complaints from 
the boys that they would come in with a great deal of fear, anxiety and 
sometimes panic, that they wanted us to do something to get the low 
grade taken off. 

We naturally soon found we were unable to do this by any consulta- 
tion with staff members, so we decided we would like to witness this 
punishment, since it apparently was so meaningful to the boys, and 
also to corroborate does this actually happen, are the boys’ stories 
actually true. 

So we asked permission from the superintendent of the school to wit- 
ness this. Well, this was given after some degree of hesitation and 
some degree of resistance on his part. But since he did acquiesce, we 
did watch. It consisted of taking the boys in a group to a small build- 
ing. 

Mr. Mirter. What did the building look like? 

Dr. Byrp. A very small building, formerly used for solitary confine- 
ment. It has since had the grills removed. It would be approxi- 
mately a 20- by 10-foot square and is located next to the dining hall. 

As I indicated, the boys are taken there once a week on Saturday 
right before the lunch period. The whole business 

Mr. Miriter. What did you see? 

Dr. Byrp. There are 2 rooms, 1 room in which they weighed in, the 
other room in which they are beat consists of a cot on which they lay 
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down. They are told to hold the head rail and not yell out nor to move. 
They are beaten by the director of the department, not the superintend- 
ent of the school. The superintendent does witness each beating. 

Mr. Mirier. Are the blows severe or mild ? 

Dr. Byrv. The blows are very severe. They are dealt with a great 
deal of force with a full arm swing over his head and down, with a 
strap, a leather strap approximately a as inch thick and about 10 
inches long with a wooden formed handle. Each boy received a mini- 
mum of 15. All boys reported this, and the times I witnessed it, there 
was no boy who received less than 15 at that time. 

As I indicated and have a material chart here, I was interested in 
who was getting these beatings, since there was a very young boy 
at this time, about age 10, who was unable to hold the bed and received 
approximately 22 lashes. 

Senator Krravver. Go ahead, sir. 

Dr. Byrp. Do you want to refer to the chart ? 

After this is done the boy is told to get up, shake hands with the 
superintendent, and go on out ina group. This constitutes the actual 
punishment. 

Senator Krravver. What is your opinion ? 

Dr. Byrp. In my personal opinion it is brutality. Is this effective? 

Senator Keravuver. No. I mean have you been in many States? Does 
that sort of thing take place in many States? 

Dr. Byrp. I have not witnessed it elsewhere; no. I have not been 
in many States. I am not familiar with that many programs. 

Mr. Mrrtxr. But you have heard discussion, you have colleagues 
that have been in other parts of the country ? 

Dr. Byrn. It is a widespread practice, yes. It is my understanding 
it is. 

Mr. Mittrr. And your purpose in describing this is to determine 
whether there is any constructive value to this kind of approach, or 
whether it is damaging to boys, is that correct? 

Dr. Byrp. That is right. 

Senator Krravver. What is your reaction? What is the result of 
your study? Does it mar them for life or what does it do? 

Dr. Byrp. No, my feeling is it is too indiscriminate, I am not an 
advocate of doing away with all corporal punishment but I feel it 
should be more discriminate and more investigation of each case be- 
fore it isso freely given. 

As my figures indicate, it is quite freely given. 

Mr. Mrrirr. What are some of the recommendations you would 
have about improving the training school system ? 

Dr. Byrv. I would begin at three points. Before the boy gets 
there, while he is there, and afterward. 

Before, I think there is a very definite need for additional screening 
to further evaluate the problem, to help courts in committing boys, to 
find alternate plans other than correctional schools rather than merely 

saying you are letting the correctional] school at the State level be the 
so-called dumping ground for all sorts of problems which it has been 
my experience to witness. 

At the school itself, I think the biggest need is in the area of staff, 
of getting qualified staff. In my experience, many of the staff came 
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in without any experience in working with groups of boys, much 
less groups of disturbed boys. 

At the other end of the scale, I think there needs to be a definite 
followup program in evaluation of any sort of rehabilitation program 
by an actual followup study of discharges, which is seldom done 
throughout the country as I understand it. 

Senator Krerauver. Do you think a Federal training program such 
as has been described here with the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department putting on these seminars in various parts of the country 
would be helpful ? 

Dr. Byrn. I think it would be most helpful, I think it would be 
helpful not only in the direct service it would give but it would also 
establish a model that a State could operate and extend down to their 
own, such as your White House conference on children which has often 
been extended down to State levels. 

A program such as you have outlined could also be extended down 
to State levels. 

Senator Keravuver. This kind of brutality you are talking about, 
do you think that stems from just not knowing the right thing to do 
or is it just the system ? 

Dr. Byrp. In my own honest opinion I think it stems from per- 
sonalities. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean they get mad at some boys? 

Dr. Byrp. No, basic philosphy that this is a way of handling boys. 
If you want to consider this as ignorance, why it may be, but just a 
belief that this is something that is necessary. This is a conviction 
of many people. 

Mr. Mirier. In the surrounding that you worked, there was an 
increasing development of a professional staff, an effort to bring in 
psychologists and trained people ? 

Dr. Byrp. There was this effort but there was a lack of real integra- 
tion in the program. This was my feeling. There were in a couple 
of years before me approximately five psychologists, social workers, 
professional people had been in and out and since my leaving there 
has been also additional turnover. 

Mr. Mrrier. What is your feeling about a large institution? Do 
you think that makes it a very difficult problem in developing a con- 
structive program ? 

Dr. Byrn. I very definitely agree with this. 

Senator Krravuver. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bolton-Smith ? 

Mr. Boutron-Smitu. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mrrier. Thank you, Dr. Byrd. 

Senator Keravver. Thank you very much, Dr. Byrd. 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. Loveland. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK LOVELAND, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FED- 
ERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS; ACCOMPANIED BY RICHARD J. 
HEANEY, SUPERVISOR, YOUTH CORRECTIONS BRANCH; AND 
JOHN J. NORTON, SUPERVISOR, CLASSIFICATION AND PAROLE, 
FEDERAL REFORMATORY, EL RENO, OKLA. 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Frank Loveland, Assistant Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
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What is your position, Mr. Heaney ? 

Mr. Heaney. Supervisor of our youth correction program. 

Mr. Norton. Supervisor of Classification and Parole, E] Reno Fed- 
eral Reformatory. 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. Loveland, you are here in behalf of Mr. Bennett, 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons? 

Mr. Lovetanp. That is right. 

Mr. Mirter. I believe you have a statement to submit in behalf of 
Mr. Bennett. You were going to, however, testify orally. Have you 
got a copy of the statement ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. We will make the statement a part of the record 
as if read into the record. 

Do you wish to read this statement, Mr. Loveland. 

Mr. Lovetanp. I would like to, Mr. Chairman. It is a very brief 
one. It is Mr. Bennett’s statement. He wished me to express to you 
his regret that he could not be here. He had previous plans to be 
elsewhere in the country. 

Senator -Krravuver. We understand that, and you give our best 
wishes to Mr. Bennett. 

Suppose you read his statement, sir. 

Mr. Lovetanp. I am sure the members of this committee are well 
aware of the concern I have had over the years with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. You will recall that I testified before the 
committee 4 years ago and I have followed with considerable interest 
the activities and publications of the committee since then. 

All of us engaged in the administration of justice are concerned 
about the ever-increasing number of juvenile offenders coming to our 
attention. In 1954 I testified that some 2,500 juveniles had been 
arrested by Federal law enforcement authorities during the previous 
year. During 1957 this number had increased to 3,000. The number 
of juveniles committed to our institutions increased from 881 to 1,032, 
or 17 percent during the same period. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reports show that during 1956 the number of arrests of 
young people under 18 increased 17.3 percent over 1955. During the 
same year 46 percent of the arrests for major crimes, including homi- 
cide, rape, and aggravated assault, were of youngsters under the age 
of 18. Two-thirds of all arrests for auto theft were of persons un- 
der 18. 

Another important factor which we must keep in mind in planning 
for the prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
is that the number of youth in the civilian population will increase at 
a rapid rate during the next few years. The Bureau of the Census 
has estimated an increase of 48.2 percent in the number of 13- to 16- 
year-olds in the population from 1955 to 1965, and an increase of 
46.7 percent in the 17- through 20-year-old age group. This is indeed 
a startling figure to those who have the responsibility of dealing with 
juvenile delinquents. We sincerely hope that delinquency will not 
increase in the same proportion as the number of youths in the popula- 
tion. But it seems inconceivable that some of the additional millions 
of boys and girls in the general population will not be added to the 
already growing number of delinquents. This, it seems to me, makes 
it all the more important that all jurisdictions, local, State, and Fed- 
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eral, intensify their efforts in the development of effective preventive 
and treatment programs. 

There is one aspect of juvenile delinquency that particularly con- 
cerns those of us who a with adult offenders. There are approxi- 
mately 190,000 offenders in the State and Federal institutions of the 
United States today. This does not include the approximately 100,000 
confined in city and county jails and penitentiaries nor those cenfined 
in juvenile institutions. Sample studies of the adult State and Fed- 
eral prison population show that approximately 60 percent of the 
adult prisoners began their careers as juvenile delinquents. The ratio 
is even higher for prisoners convicted of certain offenses, such as 
burglary, robbery, and car theft. Although no accurate statistics are 
available, I would estimate that approximately 40 percent of all adult 
offenders now in prison were in State and local training schools dur- 
ing their teens. In a broad sense, then, the problem of adult crime 
stems from juvenile delinquency. If we are to attack adult crime 
effectively we must give more attention to the handling of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Turning again to our own experience under the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, we note that juveniles arrested on Federal charges 
have increased to 2,898 in 1957. The majority were either placed 
on probation, diverted to local authorities, or had their cases dis- 
missed. But approximately 35 percent are committed to our custody. 
Those committed to custody have increased from 803 in 1955, to 854 
in 1956, to 1,032 in 1957. In brief, we have witnessed an increase 
in commitments of Federal juveniles of 29 percent in 2 years. Perhaps 
of even greater significance to this committee is the fact that 47 
percent of the boys committed to us under the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act had been confined in State or local training schools prior to com- 
mitment to our custody. <A total of 85 percent of our juvenile 
commitments had already been in conflict with the law and many 
of them had been placed on probation and confined in jails. 

These figures, which show that almost one-half of our juvenile 
commitments have already been in training schools and about 5 out 
of 6 have had experience with the police and the court, indicate to 
me that all juvenile services need some assistance if they are to carry 
out their responsibilities in a satisfactory manner. 

I know of no more important area in which to begin the attack 
than to provide for improved selection and training of persons who 
are to deal with the problem, be it from the standpoint of prevention 
or treatment. Intelligent, well-trained, and dedicated personnel 
constitute the foundation on which sound treatment and training 
programs can be built. Without such people, we will continue to 
flounder and the problem will increase in severity. 

The redirection of youth from delinquent to socially acceptable 
behavior is a most difficult and complicated task. But there is an 
increasing body of knowledge in the behavioral sciences which can 
be of assistance in solving this most important problem. Improved 
techniques and practices are being developed with which persons who 
work in this field should be acquainted. There are some juvenile 
institutions who have well-trained staffs and well-rounded treatment 
programs. There are many others who have neither. Considering 
the country at large, we must, I believe, admit that our standards 
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are low and that our programs will continue to show too high a failure 
rate until there is a broad attack on the problem. The capabilities, 
the knowledge, and the understanding of the men and women who 
deal with delinquency are the greatest asset with which we have to 
work in reducing the failure rate in the treatment of delinquents. 

The draft of the bill to provide training for personnel for work 
in various fields involving juvenile delinquency, which is under con- 
sideration by the committee, attempts to meet this important need. 
I prefer not to comment on the detailed provisions of the bill at this 
time since the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is the 
Federal agency principally concerned. 

I strongly support, however, the need for legislation which will 
provide a nationwide approach to the training of personnel who are 
concerned with the juvenile delinquency problem. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Loveland, you tell Mr. Bennett that we 
certainly do appreciate his statement and bringing us up to date and 
the public up to date on what the problem is insofar as the Federal 
laws and institutions are concerned, and we are grateful for his recom- 
mendations, 

Mr. Loveland, I may ask 1 or 2 simple questions. We were all de- 
lighted when the Youth Corrections Act was enacted in 1950. It was 
our hope that this act would be a model or a goal for the States 
to be inspired by and to emulate, copy. 

Will you tell us what has happened with the administration of the 
act, what results you have had, and whether it is being followed by 
a number of other States or by a number of States. 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, Senator. 

The act did not go into operation until 1953 because the act required 
that a new parole board with the youth division be appointed and it 
was not appointed until that time. 

However, since then it has been in operation. We have a youth in- 
stitution at Ashland, which was designated specifically for this pur- 
pose. The personnel that was contemplated by the act, various spe- 
cialized personnel, were employed and placed there. What we feel 
is a very progressive program was placed into operation. 

The results we feel so far have well justified the enactment of the 
program by Congress. It was not extended to the western section 
of the country because of unavailability of facilities, until about 2 years 
ago. 

“Now we have an institution at Englewood, Colo., just outside of 
Denver, which is our youth institution for the western section of the 
country. 

So far it is a little early to state what the statistical success rate 
would be, but it seems to be considerably higher than we could expect 
in the usual program of dealing with this age group. 

Senator Keravver. As I understand it, Mr. Loveland, under the act 
when a youth is brought before a Federal court for alleged violation of 
law, such as the Dwyer Act or Narcotic Act or some other Federal 
law, his case is considered by the youth correction board and is dealt 
with in that he is given a psychiatric examination before a determina- 
tion is made as to what will be done, is that correct ? 

Mr. Lovetann. Under one provision of the act the court may com- 
mit to institution for observation, yes, sir, and under another provi- 
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sion of the act the court may commit direct to the institution under an 
indeterminate sentence, which provides that the person may be re- 
leased at any time, but he may not be held more than 4 years, and 
that he must have 2 years or beyond that for community supervision. 

Senator Kerauver. Then what is the followup after a youth is re- 
leased from one of the institutions ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. All persons released under the act are supervised 
by the Federal probation officers who are acting as parole officers. 

The plan for release is made out in cooperation between the institu- 
tion’s staff and the Federal probation officer in the community, and 
there is a very close followup, a particularly close followup and assist- 
ance program for the juvenile and youthful offenders. 

Senator Kerauver. Who handles the followup program ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. The youth division of the board of parole, which is 
composed of three members, has control of the release of all juveniles 
and youths. 

Their staff has central supervision. The whole supervision, as I in- 
dicated, is provided by the Federal probation officers. 

Senator Kerauver. The Federal probation officers in the various 
judicial districts ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. And have they been given special training or 
special instructions in the handling of youth probation ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir, they have, from the administrative office 
of the courts which contains the central probation office for the Federal 
system. 

May I add to that statement that the Federal Probation Service 
conducts training institutes for its personnel, at all of which the 
Federal Youth Act and the Federal Delinquency Act are discussed, 
and the program of supervision and the responsibility of the Federal 
probation officers are discussed as part of the training program. 

Senator Kerauver. You told about how you now have schools at 
Ashland, Ky., and one near Denver, Colo. 

You also have a camp at Natural Bridge, Va., and an outdoor insti- 
tution in Arizona. 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes,sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What are they ? 

Mr. Loveranp. The camp at Natural Bridge, Va., is a camp for 
juveniles and youthful offenders. 

We also have the National Training School for Boys here in Wash- 
ington. Most of the boys who are at the Natural Bridge camp go 
through the National Training Schoo] for a diagnostic work up, for 
appraisal of their problems, before they are considered for transfer 
to the Natural Bridge camp. 

The camp you mentioned in Arizona is one we are just developing 
into a youth camp for the western section of the country. It was 
formerly a camp for adults above Tneson in the mountains. 

For some months now we have been providing facilities to make 
it a more ideal youth facility, with a vocational training building, 
educational facilities, and so forth, that were not available previously, 
so that we'now have a camp for young offenders in the eastern section 
of the country and one in the western section. 
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Senator Krerauver. What is the activity of these camps? What 
is the program ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. They are forestry projects primarily, similar to 
those described by Mr. Butterfield in the California camp program 
this morning, roadside stabilization, reforestation, the keeping in 
order of recreational facilities in the national park. Both of these 
are in national parks. 

Senater Keravuver. What is your idea as to the value of forest 
camps? 

Mr. Lovenanp. I think they fill a very great need for certain 
juveniles. For one thing, it permits, and we emphasize in our camp 

rograms, a very close adult-youth relationship, that is a counselor- 
oy relationship between the personnel. The camp is kept small in 
size. We have approximately 75 boys at Natural Bridge. 

The population is divided into groups of 8 or 10 with the counselor 
in charge of each group, which permits a very close relationship be- 
tween an adult and the youth, and frequently we have found that it is 
the first time where the boy has had a constructive, a meaningful 
relationship with an adult. 

So many of them have been raised in homes where they have rejected 
their parents or their parents have rejected them, and we try to select 
personnel who can serve as a big brother or a father, an adult that has 
a good relationship with the boy. I think of all things in our camps, 
that is the most important, aside from being out in the open, no regi- 
mentation, no physical restriction. 

Senator Kerauver. How many States now have forestry camp pro- 

rams? 
7 Mr. Lovetanp. I cannot tell you exactly, Senator. I would say 
about 7 or 8. 
¥ Senator Keravver. California, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, New 
York? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Maryland has recently started one, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania started one. 

Senator Kerauver. Illinois has a program, I believe. Doesn’t 
Florida now have a program of that kind ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. I have not heard of a Florida program. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your opinion, Mr. Loveland, of—I 
know that you are not in a position to endorse bills aeeematiye abies 
a general program of some Federal incentive to the States to establish 
forestry camps or to enlarge their operations where they already have 
them ? 

Mr. Love.anp. Senator Kefauver, I testified before this committee 
in 1955, and I think it had Department approval, that we approved the 
idea very strongly. We had some question about the bill at that time, 
to what extent the Federal Government should go in trying to build 
camps for States, more or less take the responsibility out of State 
hands, but we do feel that making available forestry reserves and some 
assistance to the States in development of such programs is desirable. 

Senator Keravver. I saw an article with some charts one time of 
the various Federal camps, I think either Army camps or CCC camps 
or facilities that might be used for this purpose in the various States, 
and there were quite a number of them. That appears to me to be 
at least the beginning of a good use of some of these facilities. 
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Do you agree? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir, and I think the forestry—I do not want 
to speak for the forestry service, but they have been very anxious 
for us to have camps in our Federal reservations because we have 
been of assistance in keeping down forest fires and otherwise maintain- 
ing our public resources. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Mitler, do you wish to take over now? 

Mr. Mirter. A bill has been introduced in the House that will es- 
tablish, in effect establish a training institute within your division, 
Mr. Loveland, for adult prison personnel ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Within the Bureau of Prisons, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. That would be similar in spirit to the training of 
police officers in the FBI Academy ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. And that would have rather the same spirit as the 
measure that has been thought of and suggested today of training of 


correctional school personnel in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare? 


Mr. Love.Lanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Give us more details about how you would ex- 
pect this training program to work under the Youth Correction Act, 
if this bill is passed, and what is the number of the bill, do you know 
offhand? 

Mr. Lovetanp. I believe I have a copy of it. I do not happen to 
have a copy of the bill, but I will give it to you, Senator. 

We have had many requests from States to assist in training of their 
personnel. This is House Joint Resolution 522. 

Senator Keravuver. Who is the House sponsor ? 

Mr. Lovetanpb. Mr. Celler, Congressman Celler. 

The details of such a program have not been worked out by the 
Bureau, but it would include ordinarily having training programs 
conducted at various Federal institutions for personnel in nearby 
States who wish to take part. 

In that respect it is not quite like the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion program. 

The training program would include various categories of person- 
nel. Some would be for administrators, others for specialists in dif- 
ferent fields, others for training officers, and incidentally, we do not 
feel that through such a program we could be responsible for train- 
ing all personnel for all penal and correctional institutions in the 
country, but we feel that each institution should have a training of- 
ficer, and that we might be of assistance in training training officers. 

Senator Kerauver. Would it be the idea of having a training pro- 
gram throughout the country rather than here in Washington? 

Mr. Lovetanp. There might be a training program for certain per- 
sonnel in Washington if we had facilities such as the training school 
or central office personnel that were needed for taking part with the 
particular group to be trained, but I would expect that most of the 
actual training programs would be taking place in the field nearer 
the locations of the institutions sending personnel to be trained. 

Senator Keravuver. Can you give us any estimate of the anticipated 
cost of such a program ? 
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Mr. Lovetanp. No, sir. The bill does not—after all, this is Con- 
gressman Celler’s bill. We have not at this time made an estimate. 

Incidentally, this was introduced February 3d of this year. 

Senator Keravver. Is it recommended by the Bureau? 

Mr. Lovetanp. We supported it, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Go ahead, Mr. Mitler. 

Mr. Mirier. What is the position of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
on the use of corporal punishment with respect to all offenders and 
youthful offenders ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. We have no corporal punishment in any institution 
either adult or Federal and never have since the Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1930. We do not believe in it. We do not think it is neces- 

sary. We have been able to operate our institutions without it, and 
can see no argument for it. 

Mr. Mrrter. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bolton-Smith. 

Mr. Botron-Smiru. No, thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Heaney. Do you wish to add anything to 
the general knowledge here today ? 

Mr. Heaney. No, sir. I think Mr. Loveland has taken care of it 
very well. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Norton. No, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. Mr. Norton, Senator, is one of the men who does the 
classification work within the institution at El Reno in Oklahoma, 
and that is the skillful determination of what kind of program the 
boys should go into after they have been received at the institution, 
and Mr. Heaney has been the individual who has worked with our 
committee the most and helped us. He has been sort of a liaison man 
with the Juvenile Delinquency Committee. Everybody has been but 
particularly Mr. Heaney. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have some kind of liaison at the present 
time with the various State departments of the various States in con- 
nection with their youth correctional programs, Mr. Loveland ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. No organized association. 

We do see them at the annual corrections conference. We see them 
when we make visits to our institutions in or near their States. We 
try to keep in touch with them, with California certainly and others, 
to determine what progress they are making, what techniques they are 
using, so that we can have an intere hange of information. 

Senator Kerauver. What progress are the various States making 
generally in improving their institutions and personnel and their 
methods of handling juvenile offenders? 

Mr. Lovetanp. I cannot give a very complete answer to that ques- 
tion, Senator. We do know that in a number of States in recent years, 
particularly, there has been an impetus toward improvement, cer- 
tainly of getting away from some of the brutality that was mentioned 
by Mr. Mitler and Mr. Deutsch this morning. 

There has been an effort, I am sure, to obtain better qualified, 
better trained personnel. 

I believe from what we know of it that the progress has not been as 
rapid as we would like to see it, partly because of the low wages 
paid the personnel in the juvenile institutions. 
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Senator Krrauver. Do you feel, sir, that if we had a Federal as- 
sistance program which might enable them to pay their staff and their 
workers more adequately, that that would be in the public interest ? 

Mr. Lovetanp. I would not want to comment on grants-in-aid for 
pay of personnel, Senator. 

I will say we feel that most of the State personnel should be better 
paid than they are, in one way or another. 

Senator Keravuver. I was impressed by the figure in your statement 
of the large number of mature law violators who were incarcerated 
in the Federal] penitentiaries having been juvenile offenders of one 
type or another, 60 percent I believe. 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir, that is right, with 40 percent having had 
experience in training schools, 

Senator Keravuver. So that you concluded, I believe, that 4 out of 
5 mature men or women who became 

Mr. Lovetanp. I believe we were referring to juveniles committed 
to our custody who have previous delinquency, previous court records, 
4 out of 5. 

Senator Kerauver. But the best way to get at adult delinquency 
and criminality is to do more substantial things about it during the 
formulative, earlier years. 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir. We feel very strongly that that is the 
place where a great deal more emphasis needs to be given, if we are 
going to really attack adult criminality. 

Senator Kerauver. I must say, Mr. Loveland, that while a great 
deal has been done, the Federal Government has made some substan- 
tial headway in the Youth Correction Act and these other activities 
you have mentioned, some States have shown enlightened interest and 
action, but over the Nation as a whole the picture is rather dark and 
dreary insofar as juvenile direction, really getting at this problem is 
concerned. 

Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir, I think so; and I think in some respects 
more progress may have been made in the adult field in the prisons 
of the country in recent years and in the juvenile institutions due to 
some extent to the fact that for a period of several years many States 
faced some serious riots. 

It was unfortunate that progress had to come from riots, but the 
fact is that in a number of States progress was made because of the 
serious consequences of those riots. 

Senator Kerauver. Only after prison riots did reforms, increased 
facilities, and better handling come? 

Mr. Lovetanp. Yes, sir, there was demand for better personnel, bet- 
ter leadership, and better facilities. 

Senator Kerauver. Anything else, Mr. Mitler ? 

Mr. Mitixr. No, Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Bolton-Smith. 

Mr. Bouron-Smirn. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravver. We thank you very much, Mr. Loveland, and 
gentlemen, for your contribution to this record. Glad to see you again. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Papanek. 
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Senator Keravuver. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Papanek. 
You are Ernst Papanek, former director of the Wiltwyck School for 
Boys, New York City. All right, Mr. Mitler. 

Mr. Mirurr. Mr. Papanek, you are still active for the school and 
still have an interest in the school. 


STATEMENT OF ERNST PAPANEK, FORMER DIRECTOR, WILTWYCK 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Papanex. I have not yet left the school. Maybe this has also 
some implications for us in the discussion today. I resigned in 1956, 
and since then no successor could be found, and I believe this also 
shows the scarcity of staff. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean you resigned as director of the school 
in 1956, but they have not been able to find anybody to take your 
place so you are carrying on ? 

Mr. Papanex. That is right, and only in the last few days a tem- 

orary director was found in Mr. Frank Cohen, who is dean of the 
Bhool of Social Work at New York University, and of course he 
is very important there, and would not like to leave this job and take 
the directorship at Wiltwyck School. 

Mr. Mrtier. Wiltwyck School is a famous school where a fine pic- 
ture was made showing what a school should be like, “The Quiet 
One.” 

Mr. Papranexk. “The Quiet One” was made at the school about 9 
years ago to show the story of a boy. 

Mr. Mirter. And your program was also presented last month in 
the Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. Papanex. That is right. 

Mr. Miruer. Of course that is not a criterion one way or the other. 

Mr. Papanek. It is not a criterion but it helped for publicity to 
show the public that something else could be done than just punish- 
ment for these children. 

Mr. Mrrier. And this has appeared in many publications. In fact, 
he was going to be a witness before us but one of the boys you helped 
was Floyd Patterson, the world’s heavyweight boxing champion. 

Mr. Paranek. That is right, Floyd Patterson was a boy at Wilt- 
wyck School. He learned Texkng at the school. When he left the 
school and had quite some difficulties to adjust to the community, box- 
ing helped him as a kind of hobby. He won the Golden Gloves and 
then was sent a few years ago to Helsinki, to the Olympic games, 
won the Golden Medal for the United States and came back then 
and started his professional boxing. If I might use him 

Senator Keravuver. How large is the school? How is it supported? 
Tell us about it. 

Mr. Paranex. We have 100 boys at the school proper and about 
100 boys in New York City in different facilities. We have a group 
home for five boys who still need treatment, psychiatric treatment. All 
of our boys have to come either from the children’s court or from 
the department of welfare, but have to have a psychiatric diagnosis. 
Otherwise, we would not take them. And we use foster homes also 
for treatment facilities in New York City, and a group of the boys, 
we call them the continued-care, stay in their own home after they 
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leave the school proper and still get psychiatric treatment, remedial 
therapy, and group therapy. . 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Papanek, very briefly, could you tell us how is 
Wiltwyck different basically from some of the schools that we have 
heard about today? What is basically some of the difference? 

Mr. Papanex. Some of the items are similar, but how they are 
put together maybe is a little different. But we try in Wiltwyck to 
surround the child with all facilities so that there is no escape but 
for him to get well again. This needs a lot of staff training and inte- 
gration of the staff. 

We have psychiatrists, psychologists, group therapists, caseworkers, 
group workers, counselors, and our counselors are college graduates, 
not because, I am sorry to say, we believe that the colleges prepare 
the counselors for it, but college graduates would be more accessible 
to staff training and we have 9 hours a week of staff training. We 
have no punishment whatsoever, not only no corporal punishment, 
but we believe consequences have to be in cases where a child fails. 
If, for instance, a boy breaks windows, he is not punished for break- 
ing the windows, but he has to pay for the windows he broke, and 
we help him after a while, if we are convinced that it works, then we 
would help him to pay. He pays from his allowance, not from the 
money he can make from his work, because we do not want that the 
work should be dishonored, I would say, by using it for punishment, 
We have not cottage parents, but cottage counselors. 

This might also be a little bit different, and not as a matter of 
semantics, but as a matter of principle, because we do not want to 
compete with the family of the children. We try quite the opposite, 
to keep the ties alive, and where there are none, to reestablish them. 

Even if a child, and most of our boys have a very unpleasant 
memory of their family situation, we tell them, “This is still your 
family, and you try to keep in contact with them.” 

Our counselors do not pretend to be parents. We may have male 
and female counselors, in most of the groups male and female, in 
some only male counselors, according to what the boys would need. 
But they do not, as I said, compete with the family and say, “I am 
your adviser, your counselor.” This makes for less sibling rivalry 
in the group, makes for less traumatic experiences as the boy gets 
used to a kind of family and then is deserted again, and has to leave. 
That is some of the factors. 

Mr. Mirrer. Dr. Papanek, don’t the boys start to run away and 
assault the staff? You don’t have an isolation room? You don’t 
have any punishment? What happens? What is the result? 

‘ Mr. Paranek. We have no isolation rooms and we have no locked 
oors. 

Mr. Mirier. What is the net result ? 

Mr. Papanex. It is a beginning when we start there, and the same 
happened at the Brooklyn Training School for Girls when I was 
executive director before, we had more runaways than less, but very 
soon this quieted down, and now I would say, to give you a figure 
and also to correct it immediately, in 1955 to 1956—our year starts 
July 1 and goes through to June—we had 26 cases of runaways the 
whole year. Some boys are repeaters. This is not 26 boys. In 1956-57 
we had 21 cases of runaways, and in September 1957, in 1 month we 
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had 28 runaways, so I would not believe that you can deduce that there 
are no runaways. We have runaways, and usually in two periods of 
the year. One is when we change from our camp program in summer 
to the fall program. This means school, and most of our boys come to 
us as truants, and 85 percent of our boys are nonreaders when they 
come. This is b6ys between 9 to 12. And the second period is spring 
where I would leave it to the poet to explain why our boys run away. 
It happens also in some other cases. But we do not punish them for 
running away. We try under all circumstances to get them back, and 
are very insistent, because we inform the boys running away does not 
solve any problems. You have to face the problem. 

And our boys understand that, I would like to say. The figures 
speak for it, and also the feeling among the boys that you do not run 
away from Wiltwyck. 

It is no difficulty to run away because the doors are open. And I 
would like to give an example, not directly from Wiltwyck, but from 
Brooklyn where we had a similar situation. One day we got a new 
girl, 10 years old. At night she tried to run away by binding blankets 
and sheets together, and climbing out of the second floor window. We 
saw her immediately and took her back, and when I asked her, “Why 
did you try to run out that way? All doors are open. Why didn’t you 
want to run away at the open door?” she said, “That wouldn’t be 
romantic.” 

If there is no romance in running away, then you have less reason to 
run away, and I might even say a few weeks ago when a boy asked me, 
“Are you really leaving now?” I said, “Yes, 1 am.” I said “Every- 
body wants to leave Wiltwyck. You will also want to leave Wilt- 
wyck.” Then he said, “I don’t want to leave Wiltwyck. I like it here. 
I would like to stay here.” This apparently shows that there is such 
a possibility if you treat the children as they expect to be treated. 

Mr. Mirier. May I ask youthis? This has been said, and perhaps 
you can explain it. You are a private institution, but you receive 
a lot of your support from public funds. The question I have in mind 
is this. It is said that the State schools have to receive all the boys 
that are sent to them by the court, and, therefore, they are burdened 
with an unselected intake, whereas a private school such as the school 
you headed could perhaps have a stronger program because you could 
possibly reject some of the boys that wouldn’t fit into the program. I 
just was posing that as a question. 

Mr. Papanek. I believe that the differentiated program is a better 
program so that you can have a certain group of children, not all the 
same. For instance, we do not take children who have a lower IQ 
than 75, because we believe they cannot understand our visual ap- 
proach. But otherwise, we take the most disturbed children, children 
whom we reject from the court clinic usually have to go to a State 
hospital, not to a State training school, so it shows that this is not 
always implicated if you say that the State training schools have to 
take all the boys. But I also believe the training schools should be dif- 
ferentiated by the possibilities as to how to treat achild. It isa private 
institution. 

A boy costs us about $13 a day, close to $5,000 I said before, and of 
this about $10.50 is paid by the city which gets half of this refunded 
by the State. I would believe that this is not too expensive a proposi- 
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tion, (1) because in prison, the children would cost us more; (2) by 
having enough staff with our children, it gets them through the inst1- 
tution faster, and, therefore, instead of staying, let’s say, 3 years at 
$3,000 a year, which would cost $9,000, 2 years at about $5,000 costs 
$10,000, and might be more successful. 

Mr. Mirier. What are the results, Mr. Papanek, in terms of re- 
cidivism and adjustment to the community from your kind of 
program ? 

Mr. Paranek. We would not yet know really. I believe it would 
take us 30 years until we have really an answer to this question. 

Mr. Mirter. Are there some clues? 

Mr. Paranek. The school has worked about 10 years on this basis, 
and I am frank to say I don’t know what the recidivism would be. If 
the boys would not get back to the court, this would be one item on it; 
but if a boy would not get back to the court, but beat his wife when he 
gets married, I would not believe that our treatment was successful. 

Mr. Mrrixer. Mr. Papanek, are you familiar with the halfway 
nyate program that is used in various places? What is your opinion 
of it? 

Mr. Papanek. We use a little bit of that by our continued care pro- 
gram in group home and foster homes, but we unfortunately do not 
have yet a resident home of more than five boys in the way that half- 
way houses are in England or in France. I worked in France before 
the war and saw them there in a limited way, although France does not 
have it as a principle, unfortunately. But in the experimental stage, 
they were very successful, and I believe the British system of half- 
way house, when the children leave is always rather successful. I be- 
lieve it would cost much less to continue from an institution to have 
children in a halfway house and would be more successful. 

Mr. Mitter. What is your opinion about developing a training 
center for personnel in these institutions within the framework of 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Papanek. I believe it would be a very good program, and if I 
could make a suggestion, I wonder whether it wouldn’t be possible to 
use the National Training School in Washington for that type of work 
as a kind of research and training center, where some experiments 
could be done and where staff could be trained, Also an executive 
staff could be trained. I also would believe that the seminars, the 
Children’s Bureau, or some other organization could make—not only 
in Washington, but also go around the country, for instance, and lec- 
turing and using different people. You don’t have to always use the 
same people. I believe that would be very helpful. I wonder whether 
there wouldn’t be also something of a kind of citizen’s committee to 
interest the public more in this program and the schools more in this 
program. T weber if that might not be of some help. 

Senator Kerauver. Any questions, Mr. Bolton-Smith ? 

Mr. Botron-Smiru. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravuver. We thank you very much, Mr. Papanek, for your 
contribution. Iam glad tosee you. 

We will have a short executive conference now, and so I will excuse 
the witnesses. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Burrerrietp. Our forestry camps operate on a per capita cost 
of $2,100 a year, and the most expensive institution we operate, the 
Ventura School for Girls, the per capita cost is about $4,700 per year. 
Next down the line is Los Guilocus School for Girls with $4,500 per 
capita per year. Our average for all 11 institutions is $3,700 per year. 
Does that cover the information you wanted ? 

Senator Kerauver. Does that mean investment in the building, in- 
vestment amortized, deployment of personnel, food, service, every- 
thing? 

Mr. Burtrerrie.p. I am talking about operating costs and salaries 
only. That is, maintenance, operations for heat, water, light, and 
salaries. 

Senator Kerauver. It doesn’t mean capital ? 

Mr. Burrerrtevp. It doesn’t have anything to do with capital plant. 
It doesn’t have anything to do with capital outlay. It does include 
maintenance of the plant, once it is established. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 40 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


Tue ROLE OF THE INMATE SYSTEM IN THE INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT PROCESS * 


(By Lloyd E. Ohlin and William C. Lawrence; paper presented at the National 
Conference of Social Welfare, May 15, 1958, Chicago, Ill.) 


A basic task of institutions for juvenile offenders is the development of effec- 
tive treatment programs. Under the most favorable circumstances, the achieve- 
ment of lasting changes in personality, values, and skills is complex and difficult. 
It is infinitely harder to accomplish in residential institutions where an inmate 
culture and an informally organized system of social relationships competes with 
the official system for the allegiance of inmates. The nature of this inmate sys- 
tem, the sources of its opposition to the official system of the institution, and the 
manner in which it controls and directs the experience of inmates is one of the 
least explored problems of the correctional organization. It is our view that this 
inmate system constitutes a serious barrier to the successful implementation of 
the traditional treatment methods which are now quite widely diffused through- 
out the field. We feel a solution to treatment difficulties posed by the existence 
of the inmate system cannot be achieved until we acquire a greater understand- 
ing of the organization and functioning of this system, the exact nature of its 
relationship and patterns of integration with the official system, and some indi- 
cations as to how the values generated through inmate contacts with one an- 
other may come to support, rather than oppose, the values of institutional ad- 
ministration. In the following comments we would like to touch briefly on these 
subjects and offer a few tentative suggestions for lines of action which may be 
experimentally pursued to test out new ways of attacking the problem. 


THE TREATMENT OBJECTIVE 


The task of devising effective ways to resocialize juvenile offenders is not a new 
problem. In recent years, however, juvenile institutions along with other agen- 
cies charged with managing and correcting confirmed delinquents have been sub- 
ject to increased pressure to create and implement new treatment techniques. 
The current marked increases in delinquency rates have only served to heighten 
the stress on institutional administrators to show successful treatment results. 
A common administrative defense under such conditions is to point to genuine 
inadequacies in traditional treatment resources, including trained personnel, ap- 


1The general orientation and many of the leading ideas presented in this paper are 
currently being subjected to research in a comparative study of institutions for the treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders. This 3-year project, supported by a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation and conducted under the auspices of the New York School of Social Work, Colum- 
bia University, is being directed by Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin with the 
assistance of Abraham Alcabes, William Lawrence, and Irving Pillavin. 
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propriate facilities, and funds for programs. As these demands are met, there 
will occur an ever greater investment in already established methods of insti- 
tutional treatment. 

It appears inevitable in the life of correctional organizations that significant 
changes in the quality and quantity of treatment resources tend to occur in re- 
sponse to crisis situations. Unfortunately, under such pressure to act, one can 
do little more than implement those treatment methods which appear most prom- 
ising at the time. There is seldom opportunity on such occasions to engage in 
detailed study of the unique problems of institutional treatment, or to devise 
new programs which fully take into account the special limitations imposed by 
the institutional setting on the treatment task. Consequently, in the correctional 
field, we have often been forced to borrow treatment methods and programs which 
have been designed for use in other types of social settings and devised for treat- 
ing persons with a different kind of problem. For example, in recent years, we 
have drawn heavily on the treatment methods and procedures developed in psy- 
chiatric clinics and mental hospitals and introduced them with relatively little 
modification into correctional organizations. Some efforts appear to have been 
directed toward altering institutional structures to suit the organizational re- 
quirements of these clinical treatment methods. Much less attenion appears to 
have been paid to the possibility that the methods might require adaptation be- 
cause of limitations imposed by the structure and functions of correctional insti- 
tutions. 

The clinical treatment approach focuses on psychic disorders. Deviant behav- 
ior is viewed as arising from internalized conflicts which tend to disrupt the 
system of interpersonal relations and activity in which the deviant individual 
is involved. The goal of treatment is to resolve the psychic problem with the 
expectations that, as a secondary effect, changes in values, role performance, and 
other desirable consequences will follow. Clinical methodology therefore uses 
treatment procedures which are highly individualized. The central treatment tool 
in the process is the relationship between client and therapist. Even in group 
therapy, this interaction serves as the main treatment agent, with other par- 
ticipants acting primarily as catalysts to this relationship. Because the rela- 
ship between the therapist and his client is perceived as the main vehicle for 
achieving this progress in treatment, there is pressure to create a setting which 
protects this interaction and isolates it from other events, persons, or groups 
in the environment. A tendency arises to view the events which occur within 
the therapy sessions as of great significance for treatment and, conversely, to 
view events occurring outside the therapy sessions as of relatively little treatment 
significance, except as they may provide further material for analysis in the 
therapy sessions. 

In contrast to this clinical orientation toward delinquency there is a socio- 
logical perspective which views delinquency as, first and foremost, a social dis- 
order, a direct product of group life. Though there may be emotional disturb- 
ances associated with his behavior, the delinquent is committed to an institution 
because he has failed to adhere to the prevailing values and attitudes of the 
larger society. He has formulated his actions in relation to social norms which 
conflict with those of the conventional world. The basic problem of the delinquent 
is one of adherence to a deviant value system. As a consequence of this view, 
the central task of institutional treatment is to achieve stable changes in the 
offender’s values and attitudes. The objective is to secure conformity with law- 
abiding expectations following release. Personality problems must also be dealt 
with wherever they obstruct such changes. However, the central problem of 
institutional treatment remains one of devising a treatment approach which will 
bring about the strongest adherence to conventional values. 


SOCIAL PRECONDITIONS FOR VALUE CHANGE 


Changes in values are achieved through a process of social interaction between 
change agents and those whose values are being transformed. In order for 
treatment, as a conscious, controlled process of social interaction, to produce 
stable, predictable, and enduring change, certain specific social preconditions 
must be met. In the current state of our knowledge, it would be impossible to 
present an exhaustive list. However, we view the following three preconditions 
as essential characteristics of any treatment situation which seeks to induce 
stable predetermined value change. 
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(1) The client must be free to declare publicly to his peers and significant other 
persons his perception and belief that he will derive benefit from the proposed 
change in values. 

(2) The client must be granted freedom by these persons to do or say what is 
necessary in order to achieve the changes in values and the benefits anticipated 
in connection with this change. 

(3) The client must have the sanction and support of his peers in legitimizing 
the role of the change agent and in granting him the authority necessary to 
maintain a successful set of treatment interactions. 

A clear implication of these social preconditions is that the social environment 
may become a great help or a great hindrance to any treatment process concerned 
with achieving value change. There exist identifiable pressures in every social 
situation as a consequence of the particular organization of its indigenous social 
relationships. These social pressures prescribe the social perceptions and pat- 
terns of behavior considered legitimate within the situation. If a participant 
deviates from expected ways of behaving, he is likely to arouse the hostilty of 
his peer group and risk exposure to punitive and degrading reactions, such as 
isolation, ridicule, or other denials of social sanction and support. 


SOURCES OF THE IN MATE SUBCULTURE 


Nowhere does the influence of one’s peers seem to exert such a profound 
control over a person’s responses to social interactions than in the closed social 
systems of correctional institutions. It is important to review why this may 
be so by considering briefly certain of the sources which give rise to the 
development of an inmate subculture.* 

There appear to be two principal factors which account for this develop- 
ment. In the first place, the correctional institution is charged with the task of 
exercising firm social control over the committed offenders. At the same 
time, however, the means available for achieving this control are limited by 
humanitarian expectations and public concern with treatment and rehabilitation. 
Institutional officials, therefore, are dependent, in some measure, on voluntary 
cooperation from inmates if they are to maintain orderly, stable, routine opera- 
tions within the correctional system. To secure such voluntary cooperation 
the official system must accommodate to inmate needs and demands at various 
crucial points. For the inmates this situation places a high premium on the 
solidarity of their relationships with one another. By standing together in 
unified fashion, the largest measure of accommodation, privileges, and special 
considerations are likely to be secured. 

A second major factor, or force, leading to the development of an organized 
system of social relationships among inmates may be found in the fact that 
all offenders find themselves relegated to a socially degraded, or, at least, 
socially handicapped, status in contrast to law-abiding citizens, The entire 
system of criminal justice, beginning with police action and up to the termina- 
tion of parole, may be viewed as a process of selecting out those offenders defined 
by various interest groups in the community as most in need of control. The sys- 
tem, in effect, judges the social competency of offenders and segregates those 
viewed as requiring special treatment. The process carries for the offender a 
public definition of social failure. He is perceived as different from other persons 
so that he is, at least temporarily, denied freedom of association in the larger 
society. The correctional institution confirms this definition because it is 
structured essentially along “caste” lines. No route is provided by which the 
committed individual can change his defined position and status as an inmate, so 
long as he remains in confinement. 

The question therefore arises as to how offenders defend themselves against 
these steps which result in a progressive loss of social status.* Under such cir- 
cumstances, a common protective device against strong feelings of guilt and in- 
adequacy is to reject the standards, values, and definitions of the larger society 
in favor of an opposing set of values in which criminal or delinquent activity 


2For a much more detailed and definitive treatment of the sources of the inmate sub- 
culture in correctional organizations in relation to institutional problems of social control, 
see Richard A. Cloward, Social Control and Anomie: A Study of a Military Prison, (To be 
published shortly by the Free Press, Glencoe, Il.) 

*Cf. Harold Garfinkel, Conditions of Successfuly Degradation Ceremonies, American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 61 (March 1956), pp. 420-424. 
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yields status among one’s peers rather than disrespect. Psychologically, there- 
fore, experience prior to reaching the institution prepares the majority of in- 
mates for association with their peers in opposition to the norms and values of 
the institutional administration. Faced with a common status problem, inmates, 
through intimate association with one another, develop a common solution to 
their psychological and social situation. The solution takes the pattern of an 
informal system of inmate relationships and values.’ Gradually, there is built 
up a traditional culture which all inmates experience and adjust to during con- 
finement. Thus, the inmate system constitutes a solution to social disenfran- 
chisement. It creates opportunity to achieve compensatory status and privi- 
leged roles. It opens avenues of social mobility to “get a rep and be somebody.” 
In turn, the system exploits and reinforces the inmate’s sense of apartness from 
conventional values and thereby greatly complicates the task of treatment. 


THE INMATE SYSTEM AS A BARRIER TO TREATMENT 


Treatment methods in correctional institutions cannot be expected to work 
effectively unless account is taken of the degree to which they are compatible 
with the workings of the inmate system’s social relationships. Unless this is 
done, treatment methodology will not successfully meet the social preconditions 
required for value change. For whatever the treatment results achieved, they 
would probably constitute a highly unstable and unreliable basis for the pattern- 
ing of future conduct. Therefore, to the extent traditional clinical methods 
fail to take account of these requirements one can expect them to fail in achiev- 
ing the full measure of their potential effectiveness. 

There are two structural conditions which help to contribute to the inmate 
system’s social power to act as a barrier or countervailing force to traditional 
treatment. efforts. In the: first place, the social and physical location of the 
inmate places him in intimate contact with other offenders and provides him 
relatively little association with staff members, A form of’ social distance is 
created which is enhanced by disparities in age, status position, class identifica- 
tion, etc. This enables the system to exercise tremendous control over all facts 
or interpretations of events and feelings communicated to the individual in- 
mates. Furthermore, this control can be exerted throughout the entire range 
of an inmate’s social relationships. Only complete isolation of every inmate 
eould effectively eliminate the great personal influence they mutually exercise 
over one another in the current structural arrangements of correctional institu- 
tions. In the second place, the dependence of the adolescent on intimate under- 
standing, recognition, and support from his peers confers on the inmate system 
crucial control over social rank and status. To the extent that the inmate sys- 
tem controls the allocation of interpersonal status, it is able to define and im- 
pose A behavioral model which all inmates must seek to enmulate as nearly as 
possible. 

The ideal model of behavior which the inmate system projects for its members 
is a pattern of social insulation. To emulate this ideal image the inmate must 
become a master in the art of “playing it cool.’ He must learn to exercise the 
necessary self-discipline to perform the rituals of behavioral conformity both 
to the official rules of conduct and the informal code which governs relationships 
between inmates. He must know “when to play” and “how far to go” in order 
to avoid personal involvement in situations which yield to others anything more 
than the minimum amount of prescribed authority over his actions. In addition, 
he must, in inmate language, “have heart”; that is, he must possess and exhibit 
the physical and emotional capacity to defeat any efforts to place him in a sub- 
missive or dependent relationship. He must demand the right “to be himself” 
and refrain from personal involvements in social interactions likely to detract 
from his command of himself, or likely to place him in a position of obligation. 

Few, if any, inmates fully realize this ideal model of behavior. What is im- 
portant, however, is the fact that the pressures in the system tend to move in- 
mates toward conformity with this model. The fact thal social prestige among 
one’s peers is allocated to those who approximate this model most successfully 
operates as a powerful incentive to exhibit the attitudes and forms of conduct 


This psychological process may be characterized as ‘rejecting the rejector.” Cf. 
Lloyd W. McCorkle and Richard P. Korn, Resocialization Within Prison Walls, The Annals, 
vol. 293 (May 1954). pp. 88-98. 

5 For a more general discussion of the process of subculturalization, see Albert K. Cohen, 
Delinquent Boys (Glencoe, Ill., the Fress Press, 1955). 
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which the image holds out. Outright challenge or failure to accord recognition 
to this model calls out from the inmate system socially demeaning or physically 
punishing sanctions against the rebellious individual.® 

The basic problem of treatment in correctional institutions is that this be- 
havior model, approved by the inmate system, promotes a form of self-conception 
which is in conflict with the model implicit in clinical treatment. Effective 
response to clinical treatment requires willingness to engage in a pattern of self- 
exposure. The client must be motivated to recognize and admit his inter- 
nalized conflicts. He must be willing, at least temporarily, to see the value of 
a relatively dependent and submissive relationship with the therapist so that 
the therapist acquires a necessary authority to control, in some measure, the 
rate and direction of change. Such a relationship clearly conflicts with the 
image of social insulation held by the inmate system. As a consequence, the 
inmate system tends to deny to its members freedom to acknowledge publicly 
any personal investment and benefit from such therapist-client relationships. 

Another area of conflict between traditional methods of clinical treatment 
and the inmate system lies in the objectives which the system is designed to 
achieve. One such objective is to block the effective operation of official con- 
trol mechanisms. In this way the system seeks to minimize official interference 
with inmate interactions and behavior. Another objective is to force accommo- 
dations from the official system. In exchange the inmate system assumes a share 
of the official responsibility to maintain control over the inmates, thus assuring 
the behavioral stability required to promote orderly well-regulated institutional 
routines. The underlying interest of the system in these objectives is to provide 
inmates with the maximum amount of access to both official and unofficial 
privileges available in the institution and a crucial role in the selection and 
allocation of these privileges. 

To realize most effectively this basic interest, the inmate system tries to exert 
a conscious control over the amount and character of communication between 
inmates and staff. Formal privileges in the institution tend to be awarded to 
inmates for overt adherence to official rules and orders. Informal privileges, 
however, tend to be allocated on the basis of covert understandings between 
inmates, or between inmates and staff. This occurs because they ordinarily 
involve advantageous arrangements which deviate from formal policy. Control 
of access to both types of rewards is enhanced for the inmate system’s leaders 
and most deviant members when the amount and nature of information avail- 
able to correctional staff on inmate activities is closely restricted. If the of- 
ficial system had unrestricted knowledge of the operations within the inmate 
system, it could seriously challenge the ability of the system to maintain the 
allegiance of its members. 

It is because of this situation that an inmate becomes suspect when his actions 
suggest the development of relationships with staff members which are not ap- 
proved by the system. The criteria of appropriate relationships with staff 
vary with the informal rank or status of the inmate member, since the reliability 
of an inmate is seen as varying with his position within the system. Further- 
more, when the relationship occurs out of sight of other inmates, as in the 
therapist-client interview, there is an increased tendency to view the contact with 
suspicion and to define the inmate as a potential threat to the system.’ This is 
not so likely to happen if the clinical interviews are routinely required by the 
administration, and the inmate treats them as an unavoidable obligation. Peer 
concern is especially aroused, however, when an inmate gives evidence of want- 
ing, rather than simply enduring, the contacts with the therapist. He then is 
defined as “not with us.” Under such conditions, regardless of the use he may 
be making of the relationship, it is assumed he is performing a dysfunction for 
his reference group, the inmate system. He is suspected of revealing informa- 
tion to officials for the purpose of achieving personal advantage for himself 
at the expense of other inmates. Both of these actions, the disclosure of for- 
bidden information and the competitive striving for personal advantage at 
the expense of the system, are seen as harmful, because they jeopardize the 
system’s control of access to privileges and allocation of rewards. 


* For enumeration of some of the mechanisms of group control employed in inmate groups, 
see George H. Grosser, The Role of Informal Inmate Groups in Change of Values, Children, 
vol. 5 (January/February 1958), pp. 25—29 


7™Cf. Lloyd E. Ohlin, Sociology in the Field of Corrections (Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1956). 
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At first contact, the inmate system initiates a process of induction into the 
traditions of the system for the new inmates. It involves a concentrated, often 
punitive, learning experience on how one must behave in order to maintain and 
protect the inmate system. Many lessons are learned in these early inter- 
actions with other inmates, but two of them are of particular importance in the 
definition of future inmate-staff relationships. One concerns the strong defini- 
tions against “ratting.” The severest forms of inmate sanctions are arraigned 
against any inclination on the part of an inmate to pass along forbidden in- 
formation to staff members. A second object lesson deals with the norms which 
control the degree of intimacy permissible between inmates and staff. In short, 
one is told how far one can go in “getting lap.” Throughout the period of con- 
finement these early lessons are continually reinforced by one’s own experience 
and that of other inmates. Signs of deviance from such norms Call out im- 
mediate and explicit corrective measures on the part of the system. 

In contrast to these definitions, emanating from the inmate system, the norms 
which control traditional clinical relationships with clients operate to isolate the 
client, to individualize him as a separate problem, uniquely different and un- 
related to the problems posed by his immediate peers. Clinical treatment 
procedures are oriented to assigning privilege and social advantage on the basis 
of personal need, independent of the position which the inmate occupies among 
his peers. These procedures also assume that the client in the context of the 
therapist-client relationships is actually motivated or can be induced to engage 
in uninhibited and complete revelation of his personal experience and feelings. 

For a person who has internalized the definitions of prevailing norms and 
attitudes governing inmate-staff relationships as provided by the inmate code 
there is no alternative but to resist clinically prescribed definitions of treatment 
interactions. Even the inmate who is secretly motivated and anxious to engage 
in such relationships is handicapped in acting accordingly. He knows that the 
only way to defend himself against isolation from other inmates is to engage 
in overt behavior which supports the code. Genuine involvement in clinical 
treatment endangers his status as “one of the boys.” He is aware that he opens 
himself up to suspicion and retaliation from his peers. His situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the therapist-client relationship occurs outside his routine 
everyday contacts with other inmates and staff. Consequently, the change agent 
is not in a position to intervene frequently and promptly or exercise direct 
influence, in the relationships of an inmate with his peers. The inmate does not 
see the therapist as capable of providing protection from other inmates opposed 
to intimate relationships with staff. Under such circumstances, the reluctance 
of inmates to contract effective clinical treatment relationships is understandable. 
It is also understandable why traditional clinical procedures have difficulty 
within the context of the institutional social environment in meeting the social 
preconditions necessary for value change. 

However, we do not wish to imply that traditional clinical methods within 
the context of an institutional environment cannot produce significant changes 
in the values of inmates. Instead, our interest is one of indicating the limitations 
which the nature of institutional structure imposes on the form and content of 
clinical interaction. Where change does occur in existing situations, one is forced 
to rely on relatively unstable and unpredictable channels. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, the inmate as a client must run the risk of social rejection by his 
peers to gain full advantage from his treatment experience. 

There appear to be three basic adaptations to the various conflicting pressures 
emanating from the official and inmate systems: (1) complete rejection of the 
official system of values, (2) direct opposition to the inmate system of values 
(which might be called rebellion therapy), and (3) an attempt to meet the 
minimum expectations of both groups (which might be called bootleg therapy). 

Probably the most prevalent response to such conflicting pressures is outright 
repudiation of the official system of values. This adaptation, in contrast to the 
other two, renders the inmate, under existing forms of clinical organization, 
virtually inaccessible to effective treatment experiences. 

The second, though undoubtedly less frequent response, is to cast one’s lot 
with official values. The inmate who makes this adaptation rejects the norms 
of the inmate system and refuses to conform with them. He openly proclaims 
his commitment to official values, and particularly to the demands of the clinical 
experience. As might be expected, the inmate system views such behavior as a 
direct repudiation of its values. Perceived as a deviant from ingroup values, 
the individual is subjected to various types of social abuse. In this situation, 
an inmate has either of two choices: he may capitulate to ingroup pressures 
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for conformity, or he may openly rebel against them. In the latter instance, the 
individual invites social isolation within the inmate system. Ingroup hostility 
often has the further consequence of intensifying allegiance to outgroup values.* 
This process by which some inmates become detached from ingroup values and 
oriented to outgroup values may be called rehabilitation by rejection. 

The third adaptation—which we have provisionally labeled “bootleg therapy”— 
is by far the most subtle of the three. Here the individual attempts to conform 
to the minimal expectations of both his peers and the officials. Conformity to 
both is made possible by a condition of limited communication between the two 
systems. An inmate, therefore, can be all things to both groups. An inmate 
desiring treatment simply conforms with one model of behavior when in contact 
with the therapist, and to a second model when in contact with his peers. He 
plays a conscious, disciplined game, systematically segregating his roles to fit 
two conflicting aspects of his living situation. The sophisticated inmate can 
take deliberate advantage of the conditions of limited communication which 
characterize the institutional environment. 

A structural condition which this type of inmate particularly exploits is the 
relative ignorance within the inmate system of the personal motives, thoughts, 
and feelings which each inmate may have about his current situation and future 
goals. Inmates evaluate and judge their fellows largely on the basis of overt 
behavior and its conformity with the prescriptions of the inmate code. Inter- 
actions of peers tend to be oriented to the social role which an inmate performs 
rather than his personal concept of self. Thus, through deception and manipu- 
lation it is possible to conceal a relatively large discrepancy between overt 
behavior and internalized aspirations. 

Furthermore, the inmate motivated to seek treatment can take advantage of 
the fact that the therapist is relatively isolated from the everyday communica- 
tions and interactions among inmates. Consequently, the therapist has very 
little check on the attitudes, values, or everyday responses of the client, other 
than through content which is revealed to him by the inmate himself or comes 
as occasional scraps of information from other staff members. As a result, 
through an appropriate exploitation of the social distance between the inmate 
system and the clinical system an enterprising inmate may bootleg his therapeutic 
experience. 

Each of these pathways to change in social values are marked by the inherent 
instability and unpredictability of the results. They do not confer on the agent 
of change adequate control over the client’s experience. There is difficulty in 
accurately formulating the appropriate nature, direction, and rate of change. 
Changes in values which never acquire peer sanction are in a sense never fully 
legitimized for the delinquent offender. In the final analysis, the conforming 
inmate who segregates his roles holds a relatively isolated and precarious posi- 
tion. He cannot call upon his peers for group support during the critical 
moments of stress which inevitably arise during a successful therapeutic process. 
Hence, the very protective devices which individuals evolve to defend themselves 
against institutional cross-pressures react back upon them and defeat the estab- 
lishment of an essential precondition of stable value change.’ 

These indications of the structural limitations for effective clinical treatment 
operations will not come as a surprise to close observers of the correctional scene. 
It is relatively common to hear the sources of these problems publicly attributed 
to an inadequate number of trained clinical personnel, to inexperience and lack 
of treatment training among cottage staff, inadequate facilities, or even to 
irrational resistance by staff members to essential reorganization of the institu- 
tion. As a consequence of such statements the attention of the correctional field 
and the public at large becomes focused on overcoming these specific difficulties. 
It is impossible to deny that these are serious and important problems in their 
own right. There exist, however, other assumptions as to the source of these 
structural limitations on treatment. In this paper we are pointing to the even 
more basic source of difficulty, which is inherent in the structural organization 
of the system of criminal justice itself. 


8 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., the Free Press, 
1957), pp. 270-271. 

®*For a further exposition of the sources and consequences of pluralistic ignorance and 
solutions of reference group conflicts, see Richard A. Cloward, op. cit., especially chapters 
entitled “Mass Ignorance and Mistrust” and “‘Marginality and the Social Structure.” 
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NEW DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT PROGRAMS 


To restate our position, a program of conscious value requires that inter- 
actions in the treatment experience meet certain social preconditions. Within 
the structure of existing institutional arrangements the inmate system plays a 
dominant part in determining the character of interactions competent to fulfill 
these preconditions. Sources of the inmate system itself can be traced to a larger 
social context, viz, the total process for the administration of criminal justice. 
Institutional experience occupies only a terminal position in this process. There- 
fore, the roots of the inmate system are to be found outside as well as inside 
correctional establishments. For these reasons it is beyond the internal capacity 
of institutional administrators to completely eliminate the determining effect 
which the system exercises over the content of a treatment experience. 

We recognize, in stating this position, that the development of a truly effective 
institutional treatment program will always be handicapped in some measure 
until we learn how to counter the negative social definition which society imposes 
on offenders. We also recognize many of the problems which plague treatment 
attempts lie in the experiences which offenders undergo prior to commitment and 
after release. The definitional effects on the offender of being selected out for 
commitment and of being disadvantaged in his efforts to effect social reintegra- 
tion are basic problems requiring far more searching and direct attack than has 
been accorded them. 

However, it is not assumed that there is nothing we can do to enhance the 
effectiveness of treatment programs within existing institutional arrangements. 
One avenue of attack is to concentrate on developing new treatment procedures 
which take explicit account of the unique features of the system of relationships 
within institutions. Such a change in perspective does not call for a rejection of 
the valuable body of clinical learning and experience, but instead represents a 
selective borrowing and modification of traditional clinical methods to suit the 
special circumstances of institutional life. It also encourages exploration of 
other practice disciplines, such as the educational field, where the problem of 
achieving value change is a central preoccupation. Finally, it demands the exer- 
cise of independent creativity in addressing treatment problems without over- 
investment in any traditional formulation of methods. 

We have thus far done little more than outline the problem. As a final com- 
ment, we would like to offer a few tentative suggestions for possible avenues of 
research, experimentation, demonstration, and reorganization of the treatment 
process. 

It would seem profitable to restructure the institutional situation so treatment 
interaction is focused directly on the group.” In such a reorganization treatment 
interactions should be oriented heavily toward group objectives rather than pre- 
dominantly on individual needs as now generally practiced in clinical therapy 
groups. Attention to individuals would arise primarily in assessing the contri- 
bution of participants to group objectives. Attention to the individual would also 
take the form of creating personal, social, and technical skills designed to enhance 
one’s contribution to the total group effect. These interactions between the change 
agent and members of the group would be conducted as openly as possible within 
the context of group activity, so as to solicit the positive involvement of other 
members of the group in the support of individual participants. It is anticipated 
that such an orientation would take adequate account of the objections now main- 
tained by existing systems of inmate relationships to unobserved contacts between 
inmates and staff members. 

It would also seem important to organize treatment groups around the cottage 
or similar units which now constitute the core groupings for intimate inmate 
interaction. As far as possible roles assigned to various members in the treat- 
ment group should be related to the status positions which these persons occupy 
in the informal system. Hopefully, this will engage the natural and indigenous 
leadership of inmate groups to a support of the central objectives of the treatment 
process." If such a condition could be brought about, it may prove possible for a 
treatment experience to acquire the support of the basic inmate reference group 
and incorporate treatment content as a part of intimate, everyday interactions of 
peer groups. 


Cf. Donald R. Cressey, Changing Criminals: The Application of the Theory of Dif- 
ferential Association, American Journal of Sociology, vol. 61, No. 2 (September 1955), 
pp. 116-120. 

1 For a similar suggestion on the use of the leadership of natural groups, see Grosser, 
op, cit., p. 29. 
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In this view of the treatment situation, the agent of change would be relo- 
eated and placed at the central point of the most vital interactions which 
inmates experience. In most instances this would mean close and intimate 
working relationships and shared experiences with cottage personnel.” In 
order to establish himself as an integral rather than an adjunctive force in the 
life of the cottage, the change agent may be required to assume control re- 
sponsibility while interacting with his treatment group. In addition, he must 
actively participate and contribute to the objectives of the total group. It is 
only through this kind of social confrontation and exposure, similar to that which 
existing cottage personnel usually experience, that the inmate group, as a 
unit, can adequately test and evaluate the agent of change and determine 
whether or not to legitimize his role. 

A central problem in this organization of the treatment experience is the 
selection of group objectives which will provide an adequate context for therapist- 
inmate interaction. It is our belief that there is a great unexploited potential 
for change in practical work programs, provided they are protected against 
abuses which simply aim at the exploitation of inmate labor. Group objectives 
should aim at a productivity which is typically performed by noninstitutional 
labor and is considered to be an essential skill and desirable accomplishment by 
the general public. It would be even more effective if the work program con- 
tributed immediate benefit to some segment of the noninstitutional popula- 
tion in such a way that public recognition of the benefit could be indicated 
through personal compensation of the inmates. From a treatment standpoint, 
the organization of the work experience should involve group problem-solving 
situations and learning of both group and personal skills which will improve 
the inmates’ competitive position in society after release. 

There is ample evidence that inmates of correctional institutions are 
acutely aware of their deficiency in the social skills required to compete success- 
fully in conventional society. Interestingly enough, peer group support is com- 
monly granted to an inmate who demonstrates improvement in his technical 
and manual skills while in the institution. Moreover the approval of the inmate 
system is readily accorded an inmate’s public declaration that he intends to 
“play it cool” or “be a conservative” after release. It seems that there is no 
general disapproval of the inmate who aspires to an accepted social position 
and conventional status in a larger society. Inmates tend to perceive the route 
to these objectives through avenues of occupational and social skills. Not only 
one’s employability but one’s dress, speech, and ability to relate in the socially 
prescribed manner to others are viewed as basic equipment for getting ahead. 
To the extent that the inmate’s interest and investment in these ends become 
part of the central content of the group’s treatment interactions, the possibility 
is increased for achieving some basic change in the inmate’s values. Inmates 
must be provided the opportunity to see the significance of the relationship be- 
tween the values one holds and the basic skills which are necessary for success 
in a competitive society. 

It is our view that inmates generally, in correctional institutions, will respond 
positively to the establishment of clearly defined routes out of the status of failure 
to which they have been assigned, if these pathways to opportunity are broad 
enough and clear enough to win support of the inmate system. Correctional 
personnel have the obligation not only to explore all possible avenues for creation 
of such treatment conditions within their institutions, but, also, to point continu- 
ously to the necessity for reorganization of the preinstitutional and postinstitu- 
tional experience of inmates which will have the effect of promoting rather than 
defeating the treatment efforts of the institutional staff. 


2 For a description of an experiment designed to bring professional personnel and treat- 
ment processes in closer contact with cottage operation, see Lloyd BE. Ohlin, The Reduction 
of Role Conflict in Institutional Staff, Children, vol. 5 (March/April 1958), pp. 65-69. 
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